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UBSEQUENT correspondence 
throws more interesting light 
upon the article concerning 
stable manure versus chemicals 
which appeared recently in 

American Agriculturist. It will be re- 
called that the rather sensational deductions from experiments 
in Ohio eredited Prof Thorne with the argument that stable manure 
does not have any physical, chemical or bacteriological effect upon 
soil. “Its value is measured by. its chemical constituents,” or in other 
words, by the plant food therein. 

The Ohio experiments admit that either stable manure or cover 
crops will supply humus. ‘‘Nobody intended to say the tops of plants 
do not make organic matter any more than roots do. Both the roots 
and the top growth supply it, but if chemicals are used so as to feed a 
plant abundantly; the ronts will supply all the organic matter required. 
Organie matter is absolutely necessary to make a good soil and there 
are many ways to get it—to use stable manure or leaves or straw, 
compost, green manures, stubble or roots. Regardless of source or 
method of applying, all authorities are agreed that organic matter is 
indispensable.” ; 

[It thus appears that the Ohio experiments simply drive home the 
now commonly accepted doctrine that a farmer can produce abundant 
crops and maintain the fertility of his soil year after year without a 
spoonful of stable m@nure. 











Farmers have more than one 
string to their bow 


Getting Humus Into the Soil 


matter to the soil and thus have a physical 
and bacteriological effect thereon. 

The Ohio deductions maintain, however, 
that under the proper system of farming, 
using generous amounts of chemicals, the 
roots of crops will produce all the vege- 
table or organic matter the soil needs. Hence, no value under these 
conditions can be given manure for humus-forming qualities. ‘If 
the soil already has enough vegetable matter, why add more in the 
form of stable manure?” The organic matter in manure is compared 
with the water in manure. It is generally known that crops need 
huge quantities of water. ‘“‘There are large amounts of water in 
manure and yet no one thinks of crediting the manure with any water 
value. The soil gets enough without it. The Ohio deductions are not 
intended to discount the use or value of stable manure. Manure 
carries a large amount of plant food, and in many cases is likely to be 
more economical than the commercial fertilizers. However, if a 
farmer has not the manure, he can invest money in chemicals and 
these will give root growth, which in turn will produce all the organic 
matter that the soil requires.” 

Therefore, all this discussion serves a twofold purpose. It drives 
home the fact that farmers need not tie themselves to a cow’s tail in 
order to maintain a productive soil. In the second place, it is another 
reminder that too many have been crediting the manure pile with more 
value than it really has. This 





With this doctrine farmers 
will not quarrel, for there are 
many farms producing large 
crops year in and year out 
without stable manure. It 
has been abundantly demon- 
strated that if the farmer will 
use plenty of chemical ferti- 
lizer, rotate his crops so that 
in each rotation there comes 
clover and grass crops, he can 
depend upon it that these soils 
will be built up without the 
use of stable dressing. Au- 
thorities tell us that if we 
take a cubie foot of soil, and 








has led farmers in the past to 
accept low prices for dairy 
products and figure that they 
were making money by hav- 
ing the manure to put back 
on the farm. Until within the 
recent past the general public 
has expected the farmer to 
sell milk below cost of pro- 
duction, and yet make money 
by digging his profit out of 
the manure pile. 

We trust the days have 
forever passed when farmers 
will be expected, or forced, to 
dig what they lost in the 








wash out the roots of clover 
and grass in such sod, and 
compare it with the amount 
of vegetable matter in manure 
on a square foot of soil where 
manure has been applied at the rate of eight tons to the acre, we 
will find much more organic matter on the sod portion than on the 
area where manure was used. 


Even Roots Cost Money 


On the other hand, it costs money to buy enough chemicals to 
guarantee a sufficient root growth which will give the necessary 
amount of organic matter in the soil. Most eastern farmers will have 
to have great quantities of lime applied before clover can be brought 
into the rotation with success, and on still others the proper rotation 
system is difficult to work out with the amount of land available and 
under the kind of farming in which the farmer is engaged. Hence, 
it is up to each farmer, knowing his peculiar conditions, to decide 
whether he can get better returns by using stable manure or by more 
generous use of chemicals and rotation of crops. The Ohio experi- 
ments show conclusively that stable manure is not indispensable. At 
the same time it is admitted that the manure can provide organic 


Limestone in the East Pays Good Interest 


They are spreading limestone here and that is what ought to be 
done on every farm in fovr. There is no injury to the land, but there 
is reveling among the legume bacteria when this work is done. 


grain bin out of the manure 
pit. The old doctrine was 
that live stock husbandry was 
absolutely essential to the 
raising of good crops for a 
series of years. With right prices for the animal products sold, this 
remains sound agriculture. On the other hand, we have learned that 
it is possible to accomplish good results without a single pound of 
manure. . 

With a thorough realization of these facts the farmer will get 
out of the stock business when prices do not equal production costs, 
and will go ahead and do what has proved so successful at the Ohio 
station; namely substitute chemicals, crop rotation and roots for 
stable manure. 

In other words, the farmer has more than one _ string’ 
to his bow. If the public insists upon breaking one, he will fall back 
on another. 

Manure does furnish humus or organic matter. But so do roots, 
sods and rotation. The wise farmer will use the one combination 
that will give him the most profit. The lower the returns are from 
live stock products, the more he will likely depend upon chemicals 
and rotation, 
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How Farmers Were Robbed 
Downright greed and fraud by big profiteers 


on a tremendous scale! So reports the federal 


trade commission in answer to an inquiry from 
the United States senate. It finds practically 
all the commodities of life affected by the sys- 


tem. It says packers and millers are the worst 
offenders. Inordinate 


fraud, as well as war pressure for heavy pro- 


greed and barefaced 
duction, are the causes reported by the commis- 
sion for such profiteering. It claims the big 

ve meat packers have already monopolized the 

at industry and says they ‘‘are reaching for 
like domination in other products.” The 
Swifts protest that the commission's criticism 
is grossly unfair, 

Criticism of the packers is not new. Farmers 
have long “elt that the price of their live stock 
was kept down, at the same time that the price 
of the meats bought for home consumption 
went up. Now that the government has placed 
the whole packing industry under the federal 
license system, what improvement will result re- 
mains to be seen. 

The rankest feature of the federal trade com- 
mission’s report is the profits of nearly 38% 
made by the tlour millers in 1917. One mill 
shows a profit of $2 a barrel, or fully eight times 
the generous net profit of 25 cents a barrel 
allowable under the food administration’s ruk 
ings. The trade report indicates that the aver 
age profit made by afl the millers was about 
45 cents a barrel, or nearly double the normal. 
That this is true appears from the order issued 
June 17 by the food administration, which re- 
quires tlour millers who made excess profits dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, to re- 
turn the amount of such profits to the 
government in the form of flour. It is publiely 
stated that the millers will thus be obliged to 
disgorge to the government during the next six 
months flour to the value of over $10,000,000. 

Vhile the price cf wheat to farmers was held 
down to the basis of 82 a bushel for No 1 north- 
ern at primary markets, equal to $1.75 to $1.99 
for sound grades at the farmer’s local station, 
it will be seen the millers were making un 
conscionable profits on their tlour. If this was 
true of tlour, how much more true has it been 
of mill feeds and mixed feeds? The answer to 
this question is revealed by the fact that the new 
official prices for flour and feed fix a rate for 
mixed feeds at eastern points at about one-half 
the prices those farmers have been paying for 
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months, past. These new prices take into ac- 
count the higher freight rates and the corre- 
sponding increase allowed to growers for wheat 
under the July 1 rulings of the federal food 
administration. If farmers during the past 12 
or 18 months have been mulcted anywhere from 
$1 a ton to $10 or even $15 a ton more for mill 
feeds than was reasonable, surely there hag 
been profiteering of the rankest sort in the mill 
feed industry. If such profiteering is illegal, 
feed dealers who may be proved guilty should 
disgorge,-to their farmer customers the full 
amount of the overcharge with interest. 

Some of the feed dealers now claim that 
under the present rules of the federal food ad- 
ministration they are operating at.cost plus 10%, 
but are they padding their costs as did some of 
the other profiteers? For instance, the officers 
of the American metal company drew remunera- 
tions of from $136,533 to as high as $364,326 per 
man per year. Are millers and feed dealers 
running up their ‘‘costs’’ in any such proportion 
and then raking in their 10% on top of that? 
If they are not doing it now, didn’t they do it 
last year? 

In view of the disclosures made in the federal 
trade commission’s report, it is no wonder the 
United States senate stands today more firmly 
than ever for an advance in the price of wheat 
to growers. The order of the food administra- 
tion above cited, together with the findings of the 
federal trade commission, show that farmers 
have not received a square deal, either as pro- 
dueers of grain or as consumers of grain or 
grain by-products. 


Fertilizer and Feed for Autumn 

Crop prospects today favor cheaper mil! feeds 
from September onward, but the freight situa- 
tion continues one of solicitude. Orders for less 
than a full carlot will have to wait until they 
can be grouped with other orders on the same 
railroad, so as to be able to use the entire ear 
space. It is more than likely the government 
railroad administrator soon may be obliged to 
issue an order that no freight car shall be moved 
unless it is loaded to its capacity, plus 10%. 

The supply of burlap is nearly exhausted. 
Feed and fertilizer may have to be shipped in 
bulk ere winter. In any event, consumers will 
have to pay high prices for the containers. 

The outlook is bad for the supply of agricul- 
tural chemicals and fertilizers for late summer 
and early autumn use. Nitrogen in all forms be- 
comes increasingly scarce, because of munition 
requirements. Potash continues relatively un- 
obtainable. Sulphuric acid is increasingly scarce, 
because so much of it is being used for muni- 
tions. There is plenty of phosphate rock, but 
fuel is scaree to furnish the power to grind it, 
and acid is scarce to treat it, while the question 
of ears to move it is another critical problem. 

One thing farmers can do to insure their sup- 
plies of fertilizers and feeds for early autumn 
and winter use, is to place their orders without 
any delay. Group the orders into carlots, if pos- 
sible. Farmers’ clubs, county agents, co-opera- 
tive societies, etc, as well as individual farmers, 
should realize the gravity of the war situation 
regarding feeds, fertilizers and containers. 





Waiting the Answer 
When the Wicks committee looked into the 
milk business 18 months ago it found the milk 
distributers were making a profit of 0.27 cent 
on each quart of milk, and were spending on 
county handling, city teaming, pasteurizing, 
bottles, delivery service, freight and oflice,ex- 
penses,,a total of 4.81 cents a quart—a frac- 
tion below 5 cen@ a quart. And now what is 
Oh! my brethren, it is astonishing 
but a fact: Within 14 months a federal milk 
commission was allowing these distributers 7.2 
cents a quart for doing the identical job that 14 
months before the distributers had been doing 
for 4.8 cents, when, by their own figures, they 
were making 0.27 cent profit per quart. 
3ut there is still more to the story. In June 
the milk distributers were allowed a spread of 
9.4 cents a quart for Grade B milk, testing 3°% 
butter fat. Can you beat it? A fine miik com- 
mission—for milk dealers—don’t you think? 
And July. Well, it was so apparent that some- 


the spread? 








thing was rotten in Denmark that farmers Were 
given an increase—from $1.80 to $2.25 a hyp. 
dred pounds—but still leaving 8.5 cents a quart 
for Grade B milk, testing 3% fat, bottled, 

Take your pencil and figure a bit. The spread 
18 months ago was 4.81 cents a quart, for dis. 
tributing costs, including 0.27 cent a quart profit 
(the dealer’s own figures) and today for the 
same milk it is 8.5 cents. The change in the 
spread is 75%. 

Why does it cost so much to distribute milk 
in New York city? Why does it cost 1.3 cents a 
quart more to do it in July than in January? 
Why does it cost 75% more to distribute mil_ 
today than it did 18 months ago? In Phila- 
delphia it costs 4.25 cents a quart to distribute 
milk, why twice as much in New York city? 
We can not answer these questions. We are 
waiting to get them; and while waiting is jt 
lese-majesty to ask if dairy farmers are to be 
forever exploited by commissions and dealers, 
and the dairy industry to be maintained, not by 
receipts enough to meet production costs, but 
by pleas of patriotism? Why not the same ap- 
peals to shipbuilders, to munition factories, to 
war industries, making war profits? 

We started out some weeks back and asked 
one question—behold, out of the one have come 
several! But we still think an answer is due the 
dairy producing and the dairy consuming publie 
as to why it costs so much to distribute milk in 
New York city. These other questions ought to 
be answered also. 


Why is not a farmer who does an extraordi- 
nary piece of work, such as growing a crop of 
corn or potatoes or wheat, or 
handles a herd or flock in such a 
manner as to yield above the or- 
dinary results, entitled to special recognition by 
state and nation? Why should not this farmer 
be awarded a medal or prize just the same as 
the man in the trench or ship plant? Many 
farmers and their families are making as great 
sacrifices as any other individual in this world 
conflict. The physical exercise they~are putting 
forth is unsurpassed and in some respects un- 
equaled in any other direction. A farmer who 
produces 100 bushels of eorn or 40 bushels of 
wheat or 250 bushels of potatoes or other crops 
in like proportions, or’ who develops a herd or 
flock on the same scale of production, is en- 
titled to tangible or intangible reward and 
recognition. Every state has its food commis- 
sion or council of defense. Machinery and 
money are both available to make such rewards. 
Why not do it? The farmer in this crisis has 
been sacrificed, in many cases exploited as a 
means for winning the war. He is entitled to 
recognition for any extraordinary effort he 
makes. We commend this suggestion to the 
favorable consideration of those in authority 
everywhere. 


Why Not? 


City people complain of the high cost of board 
and rooms at summer hotels. Hence a better 
chance than ever for such 
farm families as are will- 
in Summer Boarders ing to accept summer 

boarders. This has be- 
come a large source of income to thousands 
of farmers in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Higher prices for railroad  transportatioa, 
which have just gone into effect, as well as 
the war need of conserving gasoline, compel 
many city people to look to the nearby rural 
districts for their vacation. Farms within 
from five to 10 or 20 miles of any town or city 
may obtain summer boarders by making a little 
effort, such as advertising in the local paper of 
the city, or telephoning to acquaintances in 
town. This is one of the new ways in which 
country may co-operate with city to their mutual 
advantage. 1 


Profit for Farmers 


In these war times all should help 
each other to save money, labor and material, $0 
that such savings may go to thrift stamps and 
Liberty bonds. 





What Lime Does—Besides being a plant food 
itseif lime helps most soils by improving the 
structure of the grains; it sweetens the soil, 
thereby aiding the little living germs called bac- 
teria; by setting free the potash that is locked 
up in the soil, 
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Electric Power Saves Labor 


The experience of a farmer who tells aboutit—By Frank M. White 


we AM going to let Mr Lehman tell 
f his own story about the conven- 
ience and saving there is in hav- 
ing a farm equipped with electric 
lights. 
“I purchased my light plant a 
r and a half ago. It would cost now prac- 





yea e- 2 i 
tically $800, which is, of course, at war prices, 


This figure includes $150 for wiring, $100 for fix- 


1 $465 for the plant. The plant, as you 
gee, is of a unit type. Any member of the fam- 
ily can operate it easily. I have spared no ex- 
pense in making this just as handy and conve- 
nient as is possible. We have 23 lights down- 
stairs, six in the basement, nine upstairs, three 
porch lights and a yard light. We have five 
lights in the cow barn, two in the steer shed, one 
at the windmill and one 
at the milk house. 

“You see that yard 
light? We can operate 
it either from the house 
or the barn. You will 
be surprised at how our 
neighbors also use it. 
One dark night I over- 
heard a conversation go- 
ing on in the yard and 
looked out the window 
to find one of my neigh- Lamp 
bors changing an automobile tire. It has been 
used other times by our neighbors for locating 
some auto trouble. We also have instaHed a 
suction pump, Which pumps both hard and soft 
water. The water tanks are in the attic. The 
soft water is connected with the kitchen range 
heater, so that we have both hot and cold water 
at the kitchen sink. We have just purchased a 
flatiron and an electrically operated washing 
machine. 
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Ousting the Kerosene 


Purchasing the Plant 


“In selecting the plant, fix the responsibility 
entirely on one man. Do not let one agent sell 
you the plant and another install the wiring and 
fixtures. If any part of it does not work then 
you will have only one man to blame, and he 
cannot say that the trouble is due to the plant 
or to the wiring. I have known instances where 
my neighbors depended 


were using kerosene lights we had to have 
three lanterns to do our barn work. Even then 
we could not begin to see as well or do our work 
as rapidly as we can now with the electric lights. 
I consider that our actual cost, figuring interest 
and depreciation, is no higher; in fact, if we 
could consider the labor I believe it would be a 
saving to have the electric lights.” 


Care of the Plant 


Will you please outline your practice for tak- 
ing care of your lighting system, Mr Lehman? 

“Our batteries, as you see, show no signs of 
wearing out. If nothing happens they ought to 
be good for at least seven or eight years. About 
once in every four months we take the cylinder 
head off and clean the carbon out of the cylinder, 
which, since we have learned how, requires 
about a half hour’s time. Once in every six 
months we fill the jars up to the specified mark 
with distilled water. Of course, we use a little 
more distilled water in the summer. This item 
of expense amounts to practically nothing. 
About once in every two months we give the 
battery an overcharge; that is, run the generator 
until gas bubbles come from the plates. So far 
we have never overdischarged the battery. This 
plant is so well equipped with automatic devices 
that I do not need to worry about anything go- 
ing wrong. It has the automatic circuit breaker 
so that there is no danger of injuring the gen- 
erator should anything happen to the engine 
that the circuit from the generator to the bat- 
tery would be broken, as it prevents current 
from tiowing through the generator. 

“We did have a little trouble when the plant 
was first installed by burning out the lamps. 
The agent tells me that it is not best to run the 
engine when the lights are on. The lamp should 
give 1000 hours of light, but at first did not last 
nearly that long. Now, we charge during the 
daytime and all the current goes directly into 
the battery so that the voltage is not raised 
high enough to injure the lamps. When using 
the flatiron it will be necessary to run the en- 
gine, as it is quite a drain on the battery. It 
pays to follow carefully directions and you can 
soon learn so that the plant actually requires 
little attention. 

“We followed the directions and the advice 


of the agents selling the outfit and let them in- 
stall it. The system is divided into three cir- 
cuits. The basement lights come directly from 
the plant. The lights in the upstairs and the 
barn are on one circuit. The lights in the down- 
stairs of the house are on another circuit. By 
arranging the lights on three circuits, if, for ex- 
ample, something goes wrong with the lights 
downstairs we still have lights in the basement 
so that we can see to make the repair, or, if 
anything goes wrong with the barn circwt they 
will not be without light in the house. The 
fuse should be located just as near the plant as 
possible. There is no danger whatever from 

















Electric Plant and Pump Well Housed 


fire the way our plant is arranged, neither do 
we have to pay any extra insurance rate on 
account of our lighting system. I-just paid out 
*350 for fire insurance, which covers both fire 
and tornado loss for five years.” 

I notice also that you provide against fire by 
having a fire extinguisher. “I do not believe 
that any farmer can afford to take chances on 
fire. I have my buildings heavily insured, and 
besides this extinguisher I have also another bot- 
tle of acid handy so that I can always refill the 
extinguisher if necessary.” 

There ought to be no such thing as a retired 
farmer. Most business men maintain a more or 

less active interest in 





upon purchasing a plant 
and hiring a local elec- 
trician or attempting to 
do some of the wiring 
themselves. I do not be- 
lieve that this works out 
very satisfactorily in the 
end. Itis a great source 
of satisfaction to me to 
deal with men who are in 
the farm lighting busi- 
ness so that I may buy 
my fixtures and all equip- 
ment for this plant di- 
rectly from them. Then 
I know that if anything 
goes wrong I can get 
satisfaction. 


Cost of Operation 


“The fuel that we use 
is cheaper than dirt 
around here. We burn 
kerosene, using just a 
little gasoline to prime 
the engine in starting. 
We are using less kero- 
Sene than we did when 
Wwe were dependent upon 
lanterns and lamps. In 
the winter time, when 
our load is heaviest, we 
use only four gallons of 
kerosene a week, which 
Costs 40 cents. We al- 


Ways burn from six to 








their business even after 
they are too old to keep 
active control of their af- 
fairs. Successful farming 
is a matter of experience 
and study. After years 
of active hard work the 
brains that develop the 
farm should be retained 
where they will be help- 
ful to the active manager. 

The commitee of the 
New York merchants’ as- 


sociation, after a very 
thorough investigation 
found that the labor 


shortage on farms is due 
to less pay, longer hours, 
fewer amusements and 
few conveniences. 
Conditions are chang- 
ing. The one remaining 
big factor, modern farm 
conveniences, is now 
practicable. There is not 
the slightest doubt among 
the manufacturers of 
such devices that farm 
homes are going to be 
equipped as well in pro- 
portion as the barn or the 
farm. Mr Lehman in 
summing up his experi- 
ences says they can get 
hired men when other 
farms not so well equip- 








eight lights throughout 
When we 


the evening, 


It Furnishes Both Light and Power 





ped with conveniences 
cannot get labor, 
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Adjusting Loose Bearings 
FRANK M. WHITE 
{ I have a 1915 car in which the crank 
Shaft bearings are loose. Please give 

j me information on adjusting these 
bearings.—[A, L., Ohio. 

: It is hardly advisable for anyone 
who has not had experience to attempt 
to adjust main bearings and connecting 
rod bearings on a four-cylinder motor, 
Ordinarily bearings do not require 
scraping but only the removal of one 
or more shims from each side of the 
bearing. I am presuming the bearings 
are not worn or scored so you will 
not need to scrape them, 

In taking out the shims be careful 
to remove one ata time. You should 
take out the same number from either 

le. In testing to find out if bearings 

properly adjusted, start at one end 
putting on bearings one ata time, 
tiihtening them just enough so the 


| lix-wheel can be moved, You will 

probably think the bearings are very 
tight when you get them all on and 
4 attempt to turn the fly-wheel. They 








yuld be tight and during the first 

few days of operation be particular to 
ee that plenty of lubricating oil is 
ipplied. 

In putting on caps of the bearings 
see that all nuts are securely tightened 
and all cotter pins are in place. 
Scraping a beasing is a difficult thing 
to do and in crder to obtain satisfac- 
tory results one should have had pre- 
vious experience under the direction 
of a good mechanic. I advise one to 
let some experienced man do the ad- 
justing of main bearings. 
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Wants Truck Service Extended 
CLARENCE METTERS, FRANKLIN CO, 0. 


Farmers of central Ohio are urging 
the postoflice department to extend 
the parcel post truck service so they 
may have advantage of this easy and 
quick method of reaching city mar- 
kets. Several months ago the gov- 
ernment established a motor truck 
service for parcel post between Co- 
lumbus and Zanesville, 6S miles. This 
truck leaves Columbus at 6 o’clock 
each morning except Sunday and car- 
post packages to Zanes- 
The return trip is made start- 

ing from Zanesville at 1.30 p. m. and 
reaching Columbus at 4 o’clock. An 
increasing amount of farm produce is 
being carried into Zanesville from 
farms along the line and on the re- 
turn trip into Columbus. The route 
is along the old national pike, which 
has been put into excellent condition. 

The success of this service has 
caused farmers in other directions 
from Columbus to ask for a similar 
service. They do not ask for a daily 

; service, saying they will be content 
with a service once a week, until the 
valtvie of the route is determined. Sev- 
eral groups of farmers in different di- 
rections from Columbus are seeking 
to have a daily service, once a week 
in six directions. In this way one 
government truck will be able to serve 
six communities. Farmers predict 
that if this is done it will not be long 
3 before a truck will have to make two 
trips a week in each direction, neces- 
sitating the use of another truck. 

Food experts who have given the 
Subject close study claim that the 
parcel post truck system is the Very 
best means yet devised for bridging 
the gap between the producer and the 
consumer. It has been proven that 
under this plan the farmer gets more 
for his produce and the city man gets 
the produce cheaper than under the 
present cumbersome plan, by the 
elimination of ‘several unnecessary 
middlemen. 

Preparations are going ahead rap- 
idly for making the Ohio state fair 
this year a record breaker. While 
the war department has not indicated 
just how much of the fair grounds it 

will need for the proposed school for 
iviation mechanics, state fair officials 
have been assured that the use of the 
grounds for that school will not in- 
terfere with the state fair. The sug- 
gestion has been made that if the war 


ries parcel 


ville. 
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will gladly answer any inquiries in this 

department about farm tractors, gas 

» engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
d address 


— Editor off Department 


department really needs all of the fair 
grounds, the state fair could be held 
on the campus of the Ohio State uni- 
versity with machinery and other ex- 
hibits displayed in tents. It is pdint- 
ed out that the exhibits of farm prod- 
ucts and other articles might be made 
in the university buildings devoted to 
those branches. It is claimed that if 
this plan were used for the fair in the 
present emergency, several thousand 
farmers and others from all parts of 
the state, who never have been there, 
would get to see the buildings and 
equipment of Ohio State university. 

The Ohio war board has issued an 
appeal to retired farmers living in 
cities and villages throughout the 
state to offer their service to the 
farmers through the employment bu- 
reaus of the state. It is claimed that 
thousands of retired farmers would be 
of material help in the present labor 
shortage on the farms. Thousands of 
high school boys have accepted work 
on Ohio farms and reports received 
show that in nearly every case the 
boys are fitting into the farm plans 
rapidly and successfully. 





Measuring Irregular Field 
FRANK M. WUITE 

How many acres are there in a tract 
of land having the following dimen- 
sions? The owner wants rent for 20 
acres, but we do not think it contains 
that many. How;can:one determine the 
number of acres in a tract of land? 
[Jacob Born, Grundy County, DL 

From the measurements which you 
have given it is impossible to figure 
absolutely the exact number of acres 
in the tract. It contains between 16.6 
and 16.75 acres. It is impossible to 
give the exact number of acres in the 
tract on account of the fact that you 
have given me no angles or diagonal 
lines. The angles are not right angles; 
consequently I would have to have 
diagonal measurements as indicated in 
dotted lines on the inclosed diagram 
in order to figure the exact number of 
acres in the piece. 

In order to calculate the number of 
acres in a tract of land, it is necessary 
to know the number of square feet 
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Measuring Irregular Field 


Divide the field into triangles as 
shown, measure and mark all the di- 
mensions and cross lines, and the ex- 
act area can be figured. 
there are in it. An acre contains 43,- 
560 square feet. In order to find the 
area of a rectangular piece of land, 
multiply the length by the breadth in 
feet and divide by 43,560. To find the 
area of an irregular piece of land, the 
simplest method is to divide it into 
triangles as shown on this diagram. 
Having measurements of all these 
sides and diagonal lines, it is possible 
to figure the exact area. 


Auto Trip to California—We con- 
template a trip to the western coast 
this fall, in our car. I would like to 
hear from someone who has made this 
trip, I am asking someone if he 
other little details which would te of 
benefit to us. Knowing that many of 
my fellow subscribers to American 
Agriculturist possibly have taken this 
trip, I am asking someone if they 
will be good enough to write me such 
suggestions as he may think would be 
of use.—[E. R. Hosley, Cuba, New 
York. 


Automobile Truck Trains are now 
employed beginning July 1 to carry 
parcel post material over an estab- 
lished route between New York city 
and Portland; Me. This line, under 
government supervision, will be oper- 
ated regardless of weather, 7%4-ton 
trucks to be used in the work. Stops 


American Agriculturist, July 33, lols 


it is scheduled each trip will require 
about two days. This is the 26th over- 
land postal system to be established 
in this country, many of these now 
operating in the middle and western 
stctions. 


The present great world need for an 
increase in the food supply is going to 
bring revolutionary developments in 
the tractor and farming industry dur- 
ing the coming years—develop ments 
which it is firmly believed will. make 
the tractor not only profitable: on the 
average farm, but even indispensable. 





The small farm tractor, in order to 


be profitable, must do enough of the: 


things that horses now do so you will 
feel safe in eliminating a per cent of 
your horses. 


toward which tractor 
manufacturers are working is a light, 
moderate priced tractor, with both 
belt and draw bar power, which will 
make it possible to reduce the cost of 
production. 


Spraying Potatoes 


/ 

Early and late blights which may 
destroy potatoes can be controlled by 
spraying with bordeaux, according to 
the Ohio station; in addition to the 
mixture insecticides may be added, 
thus destroying the insect pests of the 
potato. 

To spray one acre of potatoes 75 
gallons of the mixture is recommend- 
ed. It is made by dissolving six 
pounds of blue vitriol (copper sul- 
phate) in warm water in a wooden 


The ideal 


barrel. Slake six pounds of quick- 
lime by adding a little water slowly. 
Dilute both mixtures to six gallons 
each. These should then be added to 


63 gallons of water, stirring the mix- 
ture constantly. This will spray an 
acre, but proportionate amounts can 
be made for smaller gardens. 

To kill potato bugs and leaf-eating 
insects add nine pounds of arsenate 
of lead paste (or half as much pow- 
der) to the 75 gallons of bordeaux. 
For aphids or plant lice, add a pint 
of nicotine sulphate. Thus diseases 
and insects can be controlled in the 
same operation. 

The underside of the leaf as well as 
the upper surface should be covered 
with the material. The first spray 
should be applied when the plants are 
about 8 inches high and then every 
10 days or two weeks thereafter. 
Damp weather with a temperature of 
70 degrees favors late blight develop- 
ment. 
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PULLING BOTH Ways 


A stout team is no use at ong 
end of the rig if friction is holq. 
ing back at the other. Mica 
Axle Grease makes stronger 
pullers of your team. It’s the 
mica that does it. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Eureka Harness 9i} 


makes harness soft, pliable ang 
water-proof 


Standard OU) Co. of New York 
Principal Offices 
New York Buffalo Albany Boston 














“Are the Leaders Everywhere, 
Our ~~ 


construction which insures freedom from 

breakdowns, costly waits and expensive rep 

bilts, Saves time in harvesting and save 

money on your crop of potatoes. 

FREE Make inquiry. Write today for our 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC, 

giving particulars of the O. K. i . 


159 Chicago Avenue, Hammond, Indla 











ble, Powerful, Reliable, 
“BF 
Fuel, Pulls 25 to60%morg 
an rated, Shipped on three 
4 sy terms, Sise 





2 OTTAWA MFG. co, 
1051 King $t., Oftara, Kans, 








PLANTS—Best Everbearing. Als 
STRAWBERRY seandary june fruit “EO 
VEGETABLES tent by yarce! ‘post, prepaid ant 
special price on large orders. C. E. FIEL D, Sewell, N.4, 
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For Use Where Help is Scarce 
I N SPITE of labor shortage you can harvest 
corn this fall without trouble or delay if you 







































































will buy and use a corn binder or picker. 


One of 





will be made at the large towns and 


these machines drawn by a tractor or three good 
horses, a two-man outfit, will harvest from five to 
seven acres a day, cutting and binding the whole 
crop in neat, convenient bundles, or stripping, husk- 
ing and delivering to a wagon all the ears in the field. No 
“waste; no time lost. 


Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne Corn Binders 
Deering or McCormick Corn Pickers Order Early! 


This beats hiring men to cut or husk corn, even if plenty 
of men were to be had, In a season like this, when it is just 
about impossible to get help, the economy and efficiency of 
International Harvester corn binders and corn pickers will 
be welcomed by thousands of farmers. , 

The output this year is limited. There may be delays in 
transportation. To be sure of having your machine in time 
place your order now with the local dealer or write us for full 
a on any coro harvesting machine you are going 
to need, 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO - 
Champion Deeriag McCormick Milwaukee 
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Preparing for Second Crop 

H, W, SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA. 

When our early potatoes are dug 
and marketed I go over the land and 
for a second crop. In fit- 

j land I disk in order to cut 
ting ty rubbish and then the land is 
narrowed several times, so the soil is 
deep, mellow and smooth. 

A great deal depends on what crop 
js planted. Beans are a-good crop on 
such land if they are planted in time 
to mature and they usually yield prof- 
itably. Turnips are always valuable 
and find a ready market. Last year 
I planted a portion of our potato 
ground in beans and they made a fine 
yield. A portion was also planted in 
turnips, yielding fairly well also. The 
remainder of the patch was planted 
in cabbage and it was the best crop 
and returned the most money, con- 
sidering the space planted. 

An early variety of sweet corn can 
be planted to advantage and mature 
roasting ears before frost. Tomatoes 
will also grow quickly on such land. 
These crops of course must have some 
attention and be cultivated in order 
to secure results. Double cropping 
of good land will do no injury when 
reports eventually made public. 


prepare it 


Onions Make Fair Growth 

late June and early July have 
proved reasonably satisfactory to on- 
jon growers in such: important pro- 
ducing states as New York, Michigan, 
Indiana and Chio. In the middle west 
high winds early in the season caused 


considerable damage to newly seeded 
areas, in some instances cutting down 
what promised to be an increased 
acreage. Growers now want fairly 
high temperatures and alternating 
sunshine and shower. 

Notes from Onion Growers 

Have 50 acres of very good onions 
coming along.—I[G. W. R., Kenton, O. 

Onions backward and have been 
badiy damaged by insects.—[F. M. B., 
North Kingsville, O. 

Onion acreage in this territory some- 
what larger than last season. I think 
increase will be around 25%. Crop 
growing nicely, although somewhat 


damaged by earlier winds.—[George 
Stoffer, St Joseph County, Ind. 

Acreage )U0%, stand good, crop ap- 
pears promising.—[W. L. H., Sunder- 
land, Mass. 

I put out 32 acres onions, wind left 
me three acres. A frost on June 23 
killed all corn and potatoes on Scioto 
marsh; a few very good onions on 
marsh but mostly small and thin 
stand.—|[C. C. T., MeGuffey, O. 

Heavy frost night of June 22. We 
sowed 55 acres to onions, some of it 
damaged by winds and hot weather. 
[C. C. C., Alger, O 


Hop Acreage Reduced 
Hop prospects at the opening of 
July were fair, but not brilliant so 
far as health of vines and crop growth 


are concerned. This seems to be true 
of both the Pacific coast territory, 
Washington, Oregon and California, 
Where the bulk of- the crop is now 
srown, and also of New York, ac- 
cording recent reports from crop 
correspondents of American Agricul- 
turist. But this @oes not tell the 


Whole story because many growers 
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both east and west have gone out of 
hops, considering the crop rather un- 


profitable. The vines show generally 
promising growth, some complaint of 
aphis in parts of Oregon. 

With the general talk of restricted 
acreage growers everywhere are an- 
ticipating good prices next fall; they 
even have the hardihood in some of 
the best persons of the New York hop 
section to predict 75c per pound, al- 
though this is no better than a guess. 

Hop Notes 

A correspondent in Marion county, 
Ore, estimates only 70% of last year’s 
acreage to come into bearing and 
rate of yield per acre about the same. 

A grower at McMinnville, Ore, re- 
ports very small acreage there and 
another at Uriah, Mendecino county, 
Cal, crop prospects average. 

Around Buckley, Pierce county, 
Wash, where there is quite an acre- 
age, crop in late June appeared bet- 
ter than the average, but acreage 
smaller. 

Winds ‘and low temperatures the 
last half of June to some extent in- 
jured hops around Waterville, N Y, 
this being the big hop growing section 
of the state. Warmer weather, how- 
ever, should put the plants in good 
shape. C. T. Hatch, one of our val- 
ued correspondents, says the crop 
will be below that of last year by a 
good many bales and the growers 
look for higher prices. 

Hop fields around Madison, N Y, 
have made a good start, according to 
one of our correspondents, who adds 
that if the weather warms up the crop 
will be harvested earlier than last sea- 
son. 


Apple Orchards Injured—As_ the 
season advances, it becomes more and 
more evident that great numbers of 
apple trees were killed outright or 
weakened by the extreme drouth of 
July and August of last year, followed 
by unprecedented low temperatures 
accompanied by high winds the suc- 
ceeding winter. The trouble is most 
serious in the northern sections of New 
York and New England, but extends 
even into southern New England. The 
affected trees may have blossomed and 
leaved out as well as usual, but the 


leaves have not grown thriftily. The 
fruit is not filling out. In many or- 


chards the weakened foliage already 
has turned black. This does not seem 
to be the fireblight. The troubie ap- 
pears to be worse on trees that last 
year and previously were very strong 
and healthy. Trees that have been 
becoming more and more enfeebled 
during the past few years, possibly 
from root rot or disease of the roots, 
continue to go from bad to worse this 
season. But it is evident that in many 
cases this particular trouble is quite 
different from that which has attacked 
the healthy trees. 


Investigate Non-Partisan League 

An inquiry is under way by the 
chamber of commerce of the United 
States relative to the charges made by 
the National non-partisan league to 
the effect that “big business” is deal- 
ing unfairly with agricultural inter- 
ests, and that certain abuses have be- 
come sufliciently pronounced to arouse 
the spirit of farmers to a point of or- 
ganizing a strong campaign, even po- 
litical, if considered necessary, to cor- 
rect abuses. The investigation will 
be carried on by the agricultural 
committee of the chamber of com- 
merce consisting of five members, 
these to be selected from Minnesota, 

















Where Beans Are a Field Crop 


Modern machinery makes the work easy. 


after earl 


y potatoes with a bean planter. 


The beans were planted 
Red kidney and Black Valen- 





tine are stein a - - 
ine are the varieties on the Bateman farms in New Jersey. 





Georgia, Iowa, Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois; all to be men prominent in the 
field of practical farming and sound 
in all around business judgment. 

This committee has been instructed 
to employ investigators where neces- 
sary, to conduct a thorough inquiry, 
particularly in the four states of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas and Colorado. 
These investigators are to visit farms, 
attend the league’s meetings and to 
follow up campaigns which seem well 
founded in order that they may pre- 
sent to the public the facts gathered 
exactly as they are. The directors 
believe that if the alleged abuses ex- 
ist business itself will be first to en- 
deavor to find a remedy, and to join 
the agricultural interests in whatever 
action is necessary to bring an im- 
provement. This inquiry is to con- 
tinue into the early winter and full 
done in the proper manner. 


War and Agriculture 


After August 1, employers engaged 
in war work may not recruit un- 
skilled. labor except through the 
United States employment service. 





Unfair trade practices are being 
stopped by order of the federal trade 
commission. It prohibits coffee and 
tea concerns from giving with their 
goods coupons or certificates redeem- 
able in prizes of unequal value, the 
distribution of which is determined by 


lot. It also prohibits any form of 
bribery in the form of gratuities, 
presents, cigars, meals, amusements, 
etc. 





Stocks of candy held by confec- 
tioners and dealers in January, official 
figures now available, exceeded 114 
million pounds. This affords an idea 
of the very wide use of sugar in 
candy making. 





Fourth of July was celebrated at 
the American ship yards by the 
launching of 100 great ships, each ca- 
pable of carrying soldiers or freight 
across the ocean or around the world. 
This is about a third more than the 
entire production in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1916. These great 
Ships, some of them 12,000 tons and 
upward, are christened with such 
names as William Penn, Challenger, 
Independence, Victorious, Defiance. 





All branches of the building con- 
struction industry are to meet at At- 
lantic City July 15 to form a war 
service committee. 

Practically stated at the treasury 
department that the interest rate on 
the next Liberty loan will not be more 
than 44%. 
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A FARQUHAR Thresher will 
save you the expensive loss 
of grain in the straw. Our sepa- 
rating ee is backed = 50 
years actual field service. Suc- 
cessfully handles all kinds of 
in with light operating power. 
esign simple, easy to adjust, 
and long lived. 

Our Rake Separator illustrated above 

a most practical and economical ma- 
chine for the farmer who does his own 
threshing. For the merchant thresher- 
man, we offer the celebrated Farquhar 
Vibrator with Self Feeder and Wind 
Stacker as shown below. The Farquhar 
Pea and Bean Thresher and Farquhar 
Peanut Picker are leaders in their 
respective classes. 

Special illustrated Thresher Cata- 
logue free to agriculturists on request. 
You'll be helping to conserve the’grain 
by writing for copy today. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 531, York, Pa. 





Other Farquhar Machinery 
Engines and Boilers, Sawmills, Cultivators, 
Hydraulic Cider Presses, Potato Diggers, 
Grain Drills. Ask for descriptive literature. 
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Thero’s a way to obtain high-grade tires 4 
at manufacturers’ prices. rite and we'll p 


tell you. Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
Shipped prepaid on approval, This sav- 
ing on guaranteed quality will open 
youreyes. State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
956 Traders Bidg., Kanses City, Mo, 










Kero-0il Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost 

Sizes 2 to $0 H-P..,celect Your Oya 
--Direct- - » me- * 

diate Factory, Shipment.» Weite, For bl gee Write No md 

talog, ** u ines’’ --by 

feturp mail, ‘Postpaid. Own Order 

> WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1802 Oaktand Ave., Kansas City, Me. 

1802 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 














They do all the work any farm en- 
gine can do; besides, on account of 
their extremely light weight and 
steady or eration, they do many jobs 
ordinary engines cannot do. 


4 H.P. weighs only 190 Ibs. Besides 
doing all other work, it may be at- 
tached to grain and corn binders, 
potato diggers, etc. Steady power 
makes it splendid engine for electric 
light outfits. 

8 H.P. weighs only 320 Ibs. Besides 
doing all other work it may be 
mounted on hay presses, saw rigs, 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 





Light Weight All-Purpose Cushman Motor 


Saves a Team on Potato Digger 





Cushman Motors for All Farm Work 


860 W. 21st St 


DIGGER with Cushman 
Motor and one team will dig 
a greater acreage and is easier on 
horses than digger without en- 
gine and four horses. Motor runs 
all machinery; horses merely pull 
digger out of gear. 

The steady even motion prevents 
choking of digger and gives better 
separation of potatoes from dirt— 
leaving potatoes on top of loose 
ground. 

Easy to operate. Full control by 
one lever. Not necessary to stop 
engine to stop digger machinery. 


Progressive manufacturers already 
have attachments for the Cushman. 


corn pickers, 4-hole corn shellers, etc. 


15 H. P. weighs only 780 Ibs. and 20 
H. P. only 1200 Ilbs—powerful 2-cyl- 
inder engines for heavy duty work 
such as silo-filling, shredding, heavy 
grinding, threshing, etc. 


Cushman Engines have Throttling 
Governor, Schebler Carburetor and 
Friction Clutch Pulley. They are high 
grade engines——not cheap, but cheap 
in the long run. Ask for Book on 
Light-Weight Engines, stating your 
power needs. 


Lincoin, Nebraska 
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Crops and Feeds 


A late June frost is unusual, and T 
am thinking of what the lessons are, 
Of course there is no cure for frozen 
corn, beans or potatoes. We were 
very fortunate, however, having had no 
loss. We have 
corn way over 
knee high plant- 
ed upon for- 
merly unpro- 
ductive land 
and growing on 
acid rock and 
nitrate; and it 
made fine 
growth during 
the June days 
of low tempera~ 
tures. Beans are 
also coming fine 
under similar 
conditions. Wwe 
applied from 600 to 700 pounds of acid 
rock and from 125 to 150 pounds of 
nitrate per acre. These soluble ferti- 
lizers are acting under favorable 
weather conditions and will no doubt 
be the means of growing and matur- 
ing the crops by lengthening the grow- 
ing season as well as furmishing plant 
food. 

No mistake that the sandy and 
gravelly soils aided by soluble plant 
food are our best corn lanas. We must 
not forget that corn is wholly an ar- 
tificial plant in New York state lati- 
tudes and only by a careful study of 
the plant and its needs will we get 
corn in the crib. One of these is warm 
soil and soluble nitrogen. In fact blue 
grass is our one plant of economic 
value that will rush in and quickly 
cover the ground if given plant food. 
We used nitrate on rye and the blue 
erass has grown a mat where by its 
side a glass is necessary to seo any 
traces of blue grass. The seed and 
dormant roots are everywhere, and 
have wonderful vitality. I have seen 
a lime rock pasture during drouth re- 
main brown and apparently dead for 
several weeks, and then under the ef- 
fect of fall rains quickly come to life 
and become vigorous again. No other 
valuable plant can do it. Just a nico 
lesson that: Pastures need soluble 
plant food more than anything else; 
stable manure is best of all, rotted 
and applied in the fall. 

Here is a chance to grow cheap cow 
feed at a minimum of labor and no 
cost for harvest. If we are to main- 
tain our live stock we must do so with 
feeds that do not have a direct human 
food value. Are we seriously reckon< 
ing with a great fundamental law in 
our present agricultural crisis that 
never have animal food products been 
produced from feeds that were direct- 
ly marketable at human food prices? 
Values that would be comparatively 
cheap for human food would be high 
for animal food for the reason that 
the losses from corn to eggs or milk 
or meats are fully 0% on an average, 
and with corn at 4 cents a pound milk 
must sell for not less than 8 cents a 
quart, ergs at 30 cents a dozen and 
meat by live weight at not less than 
12 cents a pound, wholesale, in order 
to pay actual cost of production, If 
these prices prevail consumption must 
fall off. Grass, hay, silage and the 
by-products of human food manufac- 
ture have largely constituted our feeds 
for cows and hens and to some extent 
for hogs, sheep and horses and their 
cost to us has been determined by the 
demand, which now is keen. 

Milk in which I am personally in- 
terested is selling for from two to 
three times the general wholesale 
value, or we should have to go out of 
business at once, 
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Feeding Cows in Summer 


We are practicing the methods of 
former years and frequently men- 
tioned in these letters of feeding milch 
cows supplemental feed of some sort, 
hay, grain and silage, varying with 
the amount in stock while the flush of 
pasturing is on, The cows should 
hold their strength and flesh and do 
not feel the trying days of July and 
August when flies, heat and short pas« 
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ture feed are annual visitors. As pas- 
tures run from year to year they are 
now very good and the supplemnetal 
feeding will help to maintain them. 

It is very discouraging, I must ad- 
mit, to develop a nice pasture for it 
seems no matter how luxuriant the 
feed, the cows eat it all, just to dem- 
onstrate how much a cow will eat in 
the summer time if she can get it. 

Let us put on a bold, sensible front 
and feed every cow and every animal 
a wholesome and liberal ration and 
as the shortage of nutritious milk- 
making feed is reduced, systematically 
cull out the inferior individuals and 
dispose of them for meat. 


Water and Spraying 

Drawing or carrying water is the 
most laborious and expensive job on a 
farm. We shall use on a 40-acre po- 
tato field about 4000 gallons of water 
for each spraying, and if five spray- 
ings are necessary, we shall use 20,000 
gallons—a lot of water if it must be 
hauled a distance. We had a quantity 
of unused water pipe which we have 
connected with the windmill tagk, 
conveying the water to convenient 
points in the field. One man will at- 
tend to lime slaking and copper sul- 
phate solutions and one drive the 
sprayer. Bordeaux, 5-5-0 mixture, is 
the potato grower’s anchor sheet. 

T have always believed, although I 
cannot prove it, that the vines were 
stimulated to a more intensive func- 
tioning by the use of bordeaux. No 
doubt the chief or only reason is their 
greater vigor, due to disease preven- 
tion. A clean, dark colored, rapid- 
growing potato leaf is a pretty healthy 
and vigorous piece of nature and a 
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Locate and Remove Culprits 

T am troubled with my hens eating 
their eggs and also with soft shelled 
eges. Will you tell me what to do for 
them? TI have pearl grit and charcoal 
before them constantly. I feed them 
wet mash in the morning, wheat and 
oats at noon and cracked corn at night. 
I also give them alfalfa meal.—J[Stan- 
ley Mundy, Providence County, R I. 

To do away with the egg eating 
habit, which quite often breaks out 
after fowls have been cooped up for 
the winter, a cure can usually be ef- 
fected by giving the fowls plenty of 
exercise. The culprits as soon as lo- 
cated are removed from the rest of 
the fowls for a few days until they 
forget the habit. Plenty of green food, 
such as cabbage, mangel-wurzels, etc, 
may be suspended by a string dangling 
1% feet from the floor. If the litter 
is more abundantly supplied the fowls 
must exercise in scratching for their 
grain. Broken eggs and pieces of she!l 
are removed as soon as} noticed. 

Soft shell eggs may result through 
disorders of the egg producing or- 
gans, through overfeeding or throtgh 
overstimulation in way of such condi- 
ments as red pepper, excessive 
amounts of meat scrap, etc. The rem- 
edy is to remove the cause and to see 
that pounded raw oyster shell is con- 
stantly available for the hens. Plenty 
of green food should also be supplied. 


Educating Leghorn Layers 


We keep Leghorns on free range and 
find about 40 eggs a day laid outside 
the regular laying houses. We feel that 
there are muny more which we do not 
find. We have lots of room, a brook 
and good feed in summer on a free 
range and T dislike very much to shut 
them up. Is _there anything else I can 


do?’—[H. J, F 

Without knowing more as to the 
size of the poultry flock and methods 
under which they were housed during 
the winter, it is a little hard to sug- 
gest specifically the method to follow 
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Teaf affected with tip-burn, blight or 
flea beetles is a pretty weak piece of 
nature. A practical farmer who was 
looking over the field today said it 
was a beauty, but he also said, with a 
sigh, that it was a long time until fall. 
He had never used bordeaux.—[H. E. 
Cook. 





Weaning Lambs Promptly 

Lambs may be safely weaned at 14 
to 18 weeks of age and should be 
weaned not later than early July. If 
they are allowed to run with their 
mothers during July and August they 
will become heavily infested with 
worms and other parasites. 

After the breeding ewe has contin- 
ually labored for and sucked her 
lamb, she needs a period of rest in 
which to build up her physical condi- 
tion for the mating season. If she is 
denied this much needed rest there 
will be danger of her not getting with 
lamb in the fall, and the percentage 
of lambs will probably be decreased, 

Wean the lambs by placing them 
on good, clean pasture not previously 
occupied by sheep that season, is the 
advice of tha Pennsylvania state col- 
lege. This reduces the possibility of 
parasitic infestation. The ewes should 
be placed on a pasture that is short 
of grass, in order to reduce and thus 
more readily dry up the milk flow. 

The second day after weaning, the 
entire flock of breeding ewes should 
be thoroughly milked to prevent caked 
udders. There should again be milk 
on the fourth day, after which the 
majority of them will have gone dry. 
There will be a few heavy milkers 
that should be milked a third time. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of thorough 
milking of the ewes, for the best milk- 
ers are generally affected. In case the 
udder becomes caked, the ewes are 
rendered valueless as breeders, unless 
immediately and properly treated. 





Iam in receipt of check for berries 
spoiled while in care of Adams ex- 
press. I wish to thank Orange Judd 
Service Bureau for your ability to 
bring about this settlement.—[G. A. 
Halcus, Sodus, N Y. 





Poultry 
Inquiries 
Answered 


to teach the hens to lay in the nests. 

The usual practice in raising and 
housing of hens usually keeps them 
tame enough so they always return to 
the house to lay as well as to spend 
each night on the roosts. Chickens 
are pretty wise and despite the fact 
that five or six colony houses upon 
free range apparently look alike to 
the casual observer, yet the fowls can 
return without trouble to their own 
houses each night. 

I would suggest that you shut up 
the fowls for a short time, possibly a 
week or 10 days, until they tame down 
a little and learn to lay in the nests 
provided for them. If your arrange- 
ments are so that the range could be 
restricted for a short time following 
this it would make the venture so 
much more successful; also you might 
aim to destroy the natural nests which 
the hens have stolen. During the 
temporary period when the fowls are 
shut up I would make it a special 
point to see that they are supplied 
with plenty of green food, 


Feeding Layers—I have found the 
best feeds for heavy egg production 
to be bran and shorts with a little 
meat scrap and condition powder in 
the self-feeder, small grain in the 
morning in the litter, and ear corn at 
night. The litter consists of alfaifa 
hay. The self-feeder is fine for mash 
feeds.—[Grace Asbedon. 





Poultry Pointers—We would advise 
the average farmer to raise all the 
poultry he has time to feed and care 
for properly. Our biggest problem in 
handling our pure-bred Silver, Golden 
and White Wyandottes, is to educate 
farmers to the value of good breed- 
ing stock. All our surplus is sold by 
advertising either as choice breeding 
stock, or as eggs for hatching.—I[C. 


“American Agriculturist, July 13, i191 





Before milking; before you 
to pasture; once or twice 
with wonderful 


No-Fly 


increasing milk 
At your dealer’s, ask for 
Gallon Can, Sprayer and 
No- fly, or send $1.75 for 
Money-Back 
Guarantee. 
Sprayer Free with 
5-Gal. Can ($5.00 
prepaid). 


Agents Wanted 


W. D. Carpenter Co. 
Box 30 Syracuse, W. Y. 


i.) 
Keep ’em Happy 


In Fly Time 












Unadilla Silos, 
Ready to Ship! 


You can be sure of your new silo be 
fore the corn harvest, if you order 
Unadilla. The Unadilla factory is 
the largest in the East; centrally lo- 
cated to facilitate shipping; amply 


stocked with the best materials in 
Spruce, White Pine and Oregon Fir, 
to be rapidly made up into trust 
worthy Unadilla Silos of any size, 


Before Prices Advance 


again this season, and they certainly 
must be advanced before Fall, pro- 
tect your milk and meat profits with 
a Unadilla Silo. 


Corn Silage is the 

best defense against 

4 soaring grain prices. 
(A N > Learn more about 
the won derful 

Unadilla. Our 

big 1918 Catalog 

ig free—but in- 





Vestigate at once, 





TT} WNADILLA 
i SILO CO. 


ae Box B. 












































Unadilla, N. Y, 


Put ’em out 
a day Spray 


Guaranteed not to taing 
milk or gum hair—yer 
the most effective way 
to keep flies off. Keeps all the stock free 
from fretting, worry, stamping, ther 

flow 15 to 20 per ceng 








CONSOLIDATED DRESSED B 
Stock Yards 








Produces highest grade pork at lowest cost. 
25% to 30% protein—10% fat. Ask for 
Samples. 


Consolidated Digester Tankage 


Meat and bone. 40% to 45% protein— 12% fat. 


.00 per ton. Less than ton lots, 4c. Ib. 


Offenhauser Department D 
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from users 


Trial Offer. 


Salesman Wanted 


Beencnetennreanee 





315 Fourth Ave., 





W. Browning, Ionia County, Mich. 
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MAMMALS LAU 


We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 
of age to travel through the country 
districts and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 

The position pays a good salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 

It is easy work and very pleasant. 
Selling experience is not necessary, 
although it is highly desirable. 
Preference will be given to 2 man 
owning or having the use of a horse 
and buggy, or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think you have the 
ability to make a success of it, an 
are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will give your application very carefu 
consideration. 

Write quickly—now—TODAY—because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


American Agriculturist 


Write for evidence 


your dealer for 
our Free Cor 


Boox, ’Bulletia 
$2.” 


New York, N. Y. 
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Plan a Defensive Campaign 
M. G, FEINT 


At the recent session of Cortland 
county pomona grange held in Preble 
the dairymen of this noted milk pro- 
ducing center of the state expressed 
great indignation when the June milk 
price was announced as $1.74 for 3% 
milk in the 150-mile zone. They are 
jndignant not because they are unwill- 
ing to make their share of sacrifices 
to preserve the dairy industry from 
extinction, but that the retail price of 
milk is allowed by the government 
and the consuming public to remain 
at almost, or in some cases at the 
same price it was in January when it 
was proven that $3.52 barely covered 
the cost of production. The low June 
price is out of proportion to the re- 
duced cost of production for that 
month, and the high retail price vir- 
tually shuts down consumption at a 
time when greatly increased consump- 
tion is vitally necessary to the indus- 
try, and when county, state and fed- 
eral food authorites are spending large 
sums to teach the people the need of 
greater use of milk and its greater 
value as compared to other foods, 

The grange passed a resolution pro- 
testing against the high retail price, 
not only in New York city, which, is 
the main market for the milk of this 
section, but in smaller up-state cities. 
In a further effort to arouse the pub- 
lic to the situation the press reporter 
with a committee of leading dairymen 
of the body was instructed to arrange 
an advertising campaign. to be put on 
inthe leading daily paper of the coun- 
ty, that the consumers of the city of 
Cortland may know the facts. Cort- 
land consumers are paying 12 cents a 
quart for milk—the same as they paid 
in January—while the farmers get 3.7 
cents for 3% milk, whereas the ped- 
dier’s expenses are but a small item 
as compared to the multiplicity of ex- 
penses borne by the farmers. 





Suggestions for Cooling Milk 


J, A. GAMBLE, U S MILK BUREAU 


Before starting to milk, see that the 
water in the milk cooling tank is at 
least as low as 40 degrees, and the 
tank contuins about three pounds of 
ice for each gallon to be stored, 

Set up the milk cooler in the milk 
house. See that no dust or odor is 
present. Adjust the .water flowing 
through the cooler so that approxi- 
mately from 10 to 15 gallons of water 
for each gallon of milk precooled will 
pass through during the time of 
milking. 

Remove the milk from the barn to 
the milk house promptly after it is 
drawn from each cow and pour into 
the bowl over the surface cooler. Ad- 
just the faucet which controls the flow 
of milk over the cooler so that milk 
will flow over during the entire milk- 
ing period. This can be determined 
after a few davs of careful watching. 
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If the flow of milk and water are cor- 
rectly adjusted, the milk will cool to 
within 3 degrees of the temperature of 
the water while the next cow is being 
milked. 

Set the can immediately into the 
cooling tank. See that the ice water 
is as high on the outside of the cans 
as the milk is on the inside. 

Don't remove milk from the cooling 
tank until ready to ship. During hot 
weather see that the wagon conveying 
the milk to the railroad station or city 
is covered. If the milk has to travel a 
long distance to market, jacketing the 
cans will retard the rise of the milk 
temperature en route. Don’t guess at 
the temperature of the water flowing 
into the milk cooler, the water in the 
milk cooling tank, or even the tem- 
perature to which milk is being 
cooled. Use your thermometer for 
this purpose. 

During the hot summer, the best 
that can be done on farms having no 
ice is to make arrangements for cool- 
ing milk within an hour after produc- 
tion to within a few degrees of the 
temperature of the coldest running 
water available, and afterwards keep 
the milk as close to this temperature 
as possible until delivered. 

Cooling milk with spring or well 
water is better than no cooling, but 
such water is seldom cold enough to 
cool milk to a point where bacteria 
cease to multiply rapidly. In the ex- 
treme north 1% tons ice for each cow 
in the herd is needed and further 
south the allowance should be in- 
creased to two tons. One cubic foot 
of solid ice weighs about 57 pounds. 
Consider this weight as the standard 
and allow approximately 40 cubic feet 
for packing one ton of ice. Plans for 
ice houses and detailed information 
regarding them will be found in but- 
letin No 623, a copy of which will be 
sent free to dairymen upon request. 





The Emergency Value of the silo 
was shown on my farm last season. 
Early frost hit all crops, especially 
field corn and silage corn. Right after 
the freeze, before the silage corn had 
time to deteriorate, it was cut and put 
into the silo. The fodder was frosted, 
but the grain was not much injured. It 
made good silage that cows, beef cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep thrived on. Our 
field corn was left until the silo was 
filled, then was cut and shocked, but 
the stalks were so wet and so much 
rain fell in November that the fodder 
would not cure, the grain molded, 
softened and soured—what was not 
taken by rats, birds, etc. Snow and 
freezing weather came before the 
crop could be housed, not until spring 
could it be used, when it was so in- 
jured as to be of little value. In a 
word, much of our field corn was al- 
most a total loss, but our silage corn 
was all saved and every bit of it uti- 
lized. Had we been able to ensilo the 
field corn the saving on that one crop 
would have paid for silo, machinery 
and labor needed to fill it. Many 
farmers suffered likewise.—[Wisset 
Farms, 
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Meeting the Needs of Heavy Fsrm Horses 


Weight counts in farm horses. This is a recent championship winner 
at an Ohio state fair. 
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PERFECTION : 
MILKER 


What Women Can Pearicking the places 
Do In War Time ties. "White the war 


lasts many of our 
women folk may have te 
assume extra burdens. On 
many dairy farms today, 
women are milKing from 15 te 
30 cows with the Perfection, 


The Perfection draws the milk 
in Nature’s Way, with a gentle suc 
tion, a spiral downward squeeze 
followed by a period of complete 


release. It’s gentle, uniform action 
is agreeable to thecow. The Perfection 
is simple, having no complicated parte 
It’s easy for a girl to handle. 


Miss Rosa M. Sweatt of Dixfield, Maine. 
writes: 

“] have used a Perfection Milking Machine on W. 
8. Marble’s farm since last April.. It works to perfece 
tion and really makes milking a pleasure and it is se 
much better for the cows that they plainly show they 
like it. It is especially good on hard milkers, or i 
there is any soreness on the teat or udder there is no 
kicking of trouble in any way. 


Jay Johnson of Faribault, Minn., writes: 

“1 have used your Perfection Milking Machine 
since April 1916 and milk 35 cows. I have saved one 
hour each milking and in the harvest time my wile 
did the milking, saving me an extra man. I cap 
heartily recommend the Perfection. 

1 looked around and saw sevoral others work and B 
feel satisfied I got the best.” 

Your wife or daughter may not have to help 

ou with the milking, but if you install a Perfection 

Milker in your barn, either one of them could dé 
the milking alone in an emergency. 

Let us send you our illustrated catalog. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 
2111 E. Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis, Mina. 






































































Unicorn Dairy Ration 
A quality feed at the right price 


It isa combination of the best feeds money can . 
buy. Very high in digestible protein. The only 
prepared feed that contains Ajax Flakes. The 
highest quality and purest ration made. So pro- 
portioned that there*is no waste. If it is results 
you are looking for in dairy feed, then you want 
to learn more about Unicorn. It brings results. 
Write us for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


Chapin & Co., 


Dept.U Chicago, Ill. 











BK’ BK BK: B-K- B-K-B-K- BK: B-K- B-K- B-K- BK- BK: B-K-B-K* BK 


a For Milking Machi 

as Water or acnines 

B-K keeps rubber tubes and teat cups sweet and clean. It penetrates milk solids and 
makes milker parts easier to clean—kills the bacteria that spoil the milk. 


B-K leaves no taint or taste of itself—makes rubber parts last longer—doeg not injore 
metal—is the cheapest in actual use. Sold under absolute guarantee. 


Recommended by all Milking Machine Manufacturers 


B-K has been used by thousands of milking machine owners, including certified milk 
producers, with complete satisfaction for over six years. It is the original purifier, 

Get B-K today—end cleaning troubles and sour milk losses. If your dealer does net 
have B-K, send us his name with your order. We have a dealer near you. 
















Colt Metal Send for information—“trial General Laboratories 
Pac, Expo. 





offer”—and dairy farm bulletins. 2633 So. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 
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SILOS E/i5menow | || BOR Spavin, 
Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing gs.) 


lame the horse, or what other treat- 3 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- ment has failed, try 
—, 7 a chances on Fleming's Spavin and 
\ ate iveries S year. 
WS Globe Silico is your Best Bet Siagbene | este, $2 « Botti 
this year. Adjustable door Jne application usually enough; some- 
frame with ladder combined. times two required. Intended only for 
Five-foot extension Roof makes Ri hed =e Pict 
complete silo with less expense. ingbone and Si » causing £ 


chronic lameness. ‘ae 
Buy Now Ship Now—Pay Now Fleming’s Spayin Liquid, $2 a Bottle 
Gere Homa Srue Bow. base edie Unc cate Snint Cot, Ball egeinen 
j 7 ies fail rite for 
Siefunes: e's Yori Pocket Vetcrionry ‘Adviosn, 182° pages. 


GLOBE SI 
6-16 Wiliow St., Sidney, N. Y. ca 
FLEMING BROS. 25caists: “Chicegs, i: 


Free’ Catalog in colors explains 


Ow you Can sava 
money on Farm Truck or Ro 
Wagons, also or wood wheels to 60 
any running 
geet, Send for 

ttoday. . +. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
2S Elm St. Quincy Jit. 
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GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


x 3 HUDSON FALLS, N.Y.| Mention A A When You Write. : 
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NEW YORK 


1 . 
Farmer Asks a Quesiion 

Cc. B. GARDNER, WAYNE COUNTY, N, Y. 

Do government officials who are 
attempting to establish potato grades 
have the practical information and 
experience to fix these grades as they 
ought to be? I raised 1400 bushels 
of very fine potatoes this last year. 


Other growers raised many times 
more than I. Some of these growers 
have stated that the way the potato 


situation has been handled by govern. 
ment officials this past year has been 
so disastrous that unless stopped 
many will go out of raising potatoes 
entirely A very unfair thing is set- 
ting prices on our crops. The Wash- 
ington folks say they are not fixing 
prices. They are, however, directly 
on some and indirectly on others. 
Farmers cannot raise wheat for less 
than $2.50 a bushel. If wheat had 
sold this past year at its real worth 
people just naturally would have con- 


sumed more of potatoes and other 
products and less of wheat. Thus 
they would have adjusted matters 


themselves. 

Last year not only 
bushels of potatoes rotted but 
thousands of tons of cabbage rotted. 
Vast quantities of the potatoecrop are 
still unused, Of course this means 
immense loss to producers. Farmers 
are willing to grow crops at a fair 
percentage but when they are im- 
posed’ upon in this way, they cannot 
be expected to keep on the job. Let 
us cOMpare things a bit. Three years 
ago we got W cents a bushel for 
potatoes That's what we are getting 
this year. Three years ago cabbage 


thousands of 


brought $5 to $7 a ton, This 
year ‘you can’t give it away. 
Three years ago beans brought 
S3.50 per bushel. Today there 
is no market for beans. Now 
how do these things compare with 


what farmers have to buy? A grain 


drill three years ago cost S75; today 
the same drill costs $155. Three 
years ago a binder cost $120, now 
SUT0 A suiky plow then cost $45, 


now S112. A manure spreader then 
cost SOO, now $165. Other machinery 
and other supplies are selling in like 
proportion and crops on the,same 
busis { don’t think it is unfair or 
unpatriotic to ask the question, Are 


the in authority playing fair with 
rmers? 

Genesce Co—Farmers in this lo- 
cality re busy at haying. All crops 
are rowing finely. A large acreage 
of cabbage is being planted. The 
June drop of apples was severe, so 
that the crop will be only ordinary 
in quantity. fhe eurly potatoes were 

verly attacked with flea beetles, 

veral remedies were tried to control 
them, but the most successful was 


dusting the vine with a mixture of 
powder sulphur ®or. and arsenate of 
lead Wi% Our early apples this year 
will be fine. 

Ontario Co—New seeding is good, 
but old meadows are light and weedy. 
Cherries and strawberries are high 
from 10 to 30c p qt: hard to get help 
to pick them; everybody has all the 
work they can do. 


OHIO 
Wheat Harvest Over 


if, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

Wheat harvest began earlier than 
usual, but ripened unevenly. Lack of 
jabor has been a handicap. On many 
farms wheat was shocked at night by 
light of the moon. .In this county 
the yield will not quite equal last 
year. Wheat grains are, however, 
rather plump Oats are generally 
short, due to late planting in many 
cases or lack of rainfall later in the 
season. 

Timothy meadows are very light 
generally and will not meet the aver- 
age yield. Late pasturing last fall 
injured growth this spring. Corn is 
uneven, but where good seed was 
used the stand is excellent. Early 
June here was somewhat dry and that 
delayed growth. Early planted pota- 
toes are showing up healthy and 
strong and alfalfa and red clover have 
yielded excellent crops the first cut- 
tine. On many farms women and 
girls work in the field, plowing, hoe- 
ing and cultivating, and some have 
shocked wheat. They drive teams 
hitched to mowers, hay wagons and 
do other kinds of labor in fields. Cer- 
tainly women are doing their share 
of farm labor. 

More wheat will be put in ricks and 
barns than formerly, thus enabling 
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Among the 
Farmers 


farmers to help each other out at 
threshing time. I am glad to see this 
because nothing is so disagreeable as 
to thresh in the heat of summer. 
Prices of everything seem to be hold- 
ing up except hogs. Corn is selling 
at $2.35 to $1.60 per bushel, hay at 
$14 to $15 a ton, wheat $2.15, oats 75 
cents, rye $1.65, potatoes 60 to 70 
cents. All kinds of vegetables are 
held stiff in price. Fair crop of beets, 
carrots and onions. 





Jackson Co—Wheat cutting in 
progress. Meadows very weedy and 
thin. Cattle are doing fairly well, a 
few for sale. Prices normal and bus- 
iness is good. 


Kenton—We have been having 
rather gloomy, cold weather. How- 


ever, it has rained and is warmer. 
The frost of last week touched us 
rather more lightly than certain other 
Ohio sections, but we were fearful for 
several days. Our section is almost 
entirely without fruit. Raspberries 
are very scarce at $8 p bu and not a 
cherry has been offered for sale. 
Those who profess to know say there 
will be no blackberries at all this year. 
The dry weather has almost ruined 
the pea and bean crops. The peach 
crop is also short and apples not very 
plentiful. There are some grapes and 
perhaps a few pears in sections, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Farm Market Organization 
T. L. WALL, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 





Splendid crops are coming on all 
over Pennsylvania. The promise was 
never greater for “eats” of all kinds. 
But will the average farmer reap the 
reward that will make him come out 
at the end of the season with crops 
cared for seasonably, harvested with- 
out waste, and marketed without loss 
and put into the hands of consumers 
to the satisfaction of both? 

Great efforts are being made, and 
necessarily to supply the farmer with 
labor But in a great measure these 
efforts are unsatisfactory because of 
the cumbersomeness, instability and 
uncertainty of marketing facilities. In 
every business but agriculture the 
marketing organization is developed 
evenly if not ahead of production, 

The farmer, on account of the par- 
ticularly perishable character of ‘this 
products, should of all other produc- 
ers have the best possible means of 
selling his wares with certainty, ease 
and profit. Demand, and economical 
means of suppplying it, must go with 
or ahead of production if the means 
of increased production are to be pro- 
vided. In other words, the farmer’s 
products must bring him in enough to 
warrant his ability to pay market 
prices for his supply of tools, equip- 
ment and labor; otherwise he is han- 
dicapped in his efforts. 

Manufacturers are not willing to 
sell machinery at a loss, nor labor to 
sell muscle and skill below standard 
wages to the farmer. Therefore, un- 
less something is.done to provide for 
the selling end of the business this 
summer, agriculture will rather fall 
back than advance in spite of the 
splendid efforts that are being made 
to help the farm labor situation. 

The labor of boys and old men, of 
women and office men, however will- 
ing and honestly given, is after all sure 
to be more or less inefficient labor as 
compared with that of hard muscled 
young men inured to work in the 
fields under the blazing sun. There- 
fore, surely now is the time for the 
working out of a practical, efficient 
marketing system, that can be taken 
advantage of easily locally and by 
every farmer in the state. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Prizes in Thrift Stamps 


Ww. N. B. 


Most of the prizes awarded in the 
club contests over the state this fall 
will be thrift stamps. Prof William 
Cooper of Union district high school 
in Harrison county has been selected 
as agricultural agent for Barbour 
county. Green Hill orchard company, 
consisting of S84 acres, in Morgan 
county, was sold at auction to W. A. 
Higgs and others for $35,325. The 
property contains 64 acres of 15-year- 
old trees, and 20 acres of five-year-old 
trees. 

The school teacher situation, espe- 
cially in the country schools, looms 
up as a serious problem for next fall 








American Agriculturist, July 13, gj 


The teacher famine will be such that 
unless there is a change in conditions 
not more than half the country 
schools will open for the term next 
fall. Low weges paid are responsible 
and as a result of the draft and the 
higher wages paid in other fields 
teachers are quitting the schools. The 
State school authorities are consider- 
ing a number of measures for relief, 
including the lowering of the bar 
against employment of married 
tegchers and also employing younger 
and older persons as teachers than 
the regulations in the past have per- 
mitted. 





West Virginia Apples 
w. N. B 

West Virginia grows more apples 
than the whole northwestern fruit 
section of the United States, according 
to Theodore F. Imbach, agricultural 
representative of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. He says Berkeley coun- 
ty alone grows more apples than the 
whole state of Washington, the an- 
nual Berkeley county crop being 500-, 
000 bushels. 

Climatic conditions in this state, he 


Says, give a néver-failing crop, which 


has been maintained for 45 years. He 
says apple culture in Berkeley and 
other counties in the eastern panhan- 
dle is more uniform than in any ap- 
ple-growing section of the country. 


Raleigh Co—Some farmers have 
finished cultivating corn, which looks 
fairly well. Garden truck looks fine 





and the cherry crop was a failure oy 
ing to the frost killing buds. » 


MARYLAND 
Harvest Hands $6 a Day 


E. 0, JEAN, MARYLAND 

Hay has been an excellent crop and 
has been harvested in just as excellent 
a condition, Wheat will average y 
very good. Early potatoes have a. 
@ poor crop owing to the dry se ason 
Owing to the scarcity of labor har. 
vest hands in Frederick county are 
asking $6 a day. The dog law i 
went into effect in Baltimore county 
will unquestionably have favorab}e Pd 
fect upon sheep raising. Sheep grow. 
ers and agricultural leaders have heen 

urging the dog legislation for years 

Local threshermen have announe. 
ed to their patrons the _ following 
prices: Oats and barley 5 cents g 
bushel, wheat _6 cents, bailing of hay 
and straw $1.80 per ton. Late stray. 
berries are retailing at 35 cents a box 
String beans at 10 cents per quart 
and black Tartarian cherries at 4 
cents per quart. 





Caroline Co—Corn is looking fine 
wheat is all cut, but did not shock up 
as thick as anticipated, but heads are 
well filled. Hay was a bumper crop 
in this vicinity as well as peas fop 
cannery. Tomatoes are doing splen. 
didly, but potatoes are a failure. Milk 
$2.51 p 100 Ibs, eggs 38c p doz, butter 
45c p lb, pons chickens, weighing 2 
ibs, 5Oe pl 








YOUR —— ate PLACE 


Where our readers can find a quick b mares Be 

anything and everything that any farmer 

eS: may wish to sell, buy, vent or exchange or 
securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At & cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THB ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must bave 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our RBAL ESTATH MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPES or display of = 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 

making a small adv as noticeable asa large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











SEEDS AND NU RSERY STOCK 


CAULIFLOWER, CEL ERY and cabbage plants. 
300.000 cauliflower (Ifenderson’s Snowball), $3 per 
1000; re-rooted, 74 per 1000. 300,000 celery plants— 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart and Giant Pascal, $2 
per 1000; re-rooted, $3 per 1000. Golden Self 
Blanching (French grown seed), $3 per 1000; re- 
rooted, $4 per 1000. 500,000 cabbage plants—Enk- 
huizen Glory, Copenhagen Market, All Head Early 
and Succession, $1.50 per 1000; 5000, $6.50; re- 
rooted, $1.75 per 1000. Notice—All plants are fine, 
stocky plants. Well packed and promptly shipped. 
They can be sent either by parc post or express. 
List fre. PAUL F. ROCHELLD, Morristown, N J. 





——. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIB PUPPIES—From_pu m_ pure-bred, r 
stock. “The intelligent kind.” Shi sped on ‘mal 
Males, $8: y females, $6, WILL AM KBPICH 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


a. GOODS—Switches sax savingly made a= your 
combings. Combings bought. ARRIET 
MILLIKEN, 175 Tremont Street, Boston, i 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE or exchange, for live stock, Tron Ags 
Dower tree sprayer; used two seasons, with 100 gal 
tank and double “a 4 %-ton auto truck in 

CK DIAMOND MIN 
FARM, Mt Bethel, Pa. — 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purohaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACS B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BACCO—Kentucky’s best best natural leaf, chewing 
or roo two pounds, $1; seven pounds, $3, post- 
paid. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, Morganfield, Ky. 
100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your card printed 




















on corner, or 50c. Samples free. PRIN 

HOWIB, Beebe, snes mei 
STANDARD APPLE BARRELS—Rest quality, 

prompt shipment, GILL TES. Medina, N Y. 





A Meeting Piao for Employers and Employees 
n farms or in or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FARMERS—Men, women, girls, 18 or over. get US 
government jobs, Thousands vacant. LE: office 
work; short hours: vacation; $1100 year. Write for 


list positions. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 8-49, 
Rochester, N Y. 





CELERY PLANTS, leading varieties, 650 hundred, 
$2.95 thousand, shipped prepaid. Cauliflower and 
Brussels sprouts plants, 95¢ hundred, $5 thousand. 
leading varieties cabbage, beet, egg, pepper, kohl- 
rabi, kale, onion, parsley, sweet potato, tomato plants, 
at reasonable prices. Mail or a ae free. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 





STRAWLERRY PLANTS for summer and fall 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 


currant, grape plants. fruit trees for fall Catalog 
fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—New Delaware crop, 
direct from the famn, at $17.80 per bushel, sacks 
included. Address J. E. GOSLEB, Stockley, Del 


CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER, BEETS, lettuce, pep- 
per, egg, tomato, celery, Late ready for field. Send 
for price list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


BUCKWHEAT SEED. Japanese, two twenty-five 
per bush direct from farm. E. GOSLEE. 
Stockley, Del. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS. leading varie- 
ion .> 1000, $10 10,000. J. C. SCHMIDT, 
ristol, Pa. 




















SWEEP POTATO PLANTS, 75c | saa postpaid. 
TIARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N 


CELERY, CABBAGE on6 cauliflower Hants. 

Shipped anywhere. Roots damp moss. White 
Golden Heart and Giant Pascal 

celery plants, $2 per 1000; 500, 3s 300, = 

- plants (mass fine new grown 
them), $2.75 per 1000; 500, $1.75; 00, $125: 200. 

° Successi Head Certs and Flat 
Dutch cabbage seats, $1. 80 per pees: 500, $1. Re- 
rooted Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower plants) We 
make a great specialty of Snowball cauliflower plants 
and raise no other kind. ~_, ra seed 
five days to have a supply of 
hand. $4 per 1000: 500, goof" a0, 
$1.20. Parcel post or express. Send i po list. 
FLW. ROCHELLE & fae ay Chester, N J. (20 years 
vegetable plants exclusively.) 


LIVE STOCK 
NICE HALF BLOOD D DORSET ram lambs, weigh- 
pounds, 











WANTED—Farmer family to work my 96 acres, big 
house, many outbuildings, pay no rent, e all 
profits. Just x two some cats. Snap. In estigat e. 
SEARS, R F D 57, Hyde Park, N Y. 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their 












own horse 
an Agri- 
ry. Salary 
Do not write unless you_can 
give the whole of your time to the work Whe 
writing, give the —— of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


POSITION WANTED by reliable mortiod man ag 
farm manager or dairyman, with small fam ily: Prefer 
— =. New Jersey or Pennsylvania stat Ref a 

required. LEWIS HINKLE, BR F D% 
Lowtsburs. W Va. 


DO YOU NEED FARM HEP? We hare many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience? whe wish to work on farms. If you _ 
@ good, steady, sober man, write for en order blank 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make ba 
charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Arenue, 
New York City. 











OUR: REAL ESTAT 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may tay, 
self, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 

$300 ) —Stock, 


100 ACRE STATE ROAD FARM. 4 
tools, furniture. Near schools, fine lake, between f 
towns with depot. high school. etc. - 
machine-worked fields, brook pasture, wood: orchi si 
good yoy! house; 72-foot barn 


another hens, 
tiring, includes “Dal? = — six cows. hogs, roe 
tools, wagons, house furnishings. 
takes all, Half cagh.. Details page 2, Strout's Catala 
of this and other farm ls many with Pinal 
tools and crops, mailed free. E A. STROUT York 
Sect, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New 
ity. 























ng around 100 20c pound. FLOYD WIL- 
Kins. Edinburg, Va oper 
‘or e. 
A THOROUGHRRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS for ek See ee nt ee root iat 
Priced . ALLA RTON, ed suitabiy for boarders 
ville, N Y. cquaveet a, 2 0 Ge Uriton, N Y 
O I C MALES, six woeks to six months old 1 State terms. price bow, of 
BRUBAKER BROS, Cocolamus, Pa. ao, neighbors, baa, 
store; woodland: * ‘oullaings. J. A PONCE ’ 
HIDES Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyp, 
s 
LET US TAN YOUR ; HIDE—Cow, horse, or,calt | | WOULD YOU SELL TOUR, FARM, if sou ou 
skins oat or rob Catalo uest. THD 
_— PRISEAN EUR CO” Rechester Y. RENICH Wandatock, n!, G-10, 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 


T WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 








TES . 
MSEANDARD GBADES WITH COMPABISONS 

¥ Wheat— -—Corn— -——Oats—, 
Gamer 18 97 “A918 191F “1918 1917 
ane 23 28) eS Tie 
picago vee 228, 239 ; 1 
Kew York «+ Fy 39%g om 155 195 “90 "32 
Boston veeer 224 240 154 188 — «74% 
Sedo a a -- 1.80 oni 73. 
Poledo ig 1. 2.21% 2.56% 1.56 178 —~ 69% 








Obligatory Feed Price Reduction 


INTERESTS OF DAIRY FARMERS RECOG- 
NIZED—FEDERAL AUTHORITIES TAKE A 
HAND—TO FORCE LOWER PRICES FOB 
MILL FEEDS 
The administration at Washington 

is making a definite effort to whittle 

down the inordinate profits made by 
many of the flour mills; and to reduce 
the cost of mill feeds to farmers. The 
situation bearing upon profiteering is 
outlined in considerable detail on the 
editorial page of American Agricul- 
turist this week. The govt price fix- 
ing on the part of the food adminis- 
tration, so far as it is worked out, is 
shown in the accompanying table cov- 
ering the big distributing centers of 
the eastern and middle states: 

NEW PRICES FOR FLOUR AND FEEDS 

{Flour per barrel, feed per ton] 





Flour Mixed 
Y $10.77 geet 

New York wees ee 7 26. 
Philadelphia 10.73 26.59 
Baltimore .. 10.71 26.53 
Portland, Me 10.83 26.88 
Boston es-sees 10.83 26.88 
Norfolk, Va seseoceses 10,71 26.53 
Charleston, S C....+-- 10.85 26.96 


Each flour mill in the country is to 
be provided by the milling division of 
the food administration with a defi- 
nite schedule of prices for flour and 
feed. Until this can be fully worked 
out the figures temporarily named 
and here quoted prevail. In making 
sales of mill feeds at points other than 
those named the mill will figure the 
proper relative reasonable price, by 
deducting the regularly used local 
freight rate between their milling 
point and the terminal points on 
which the freight rates in milling are 
naturally based. This deduction 
of freight will give price (bulk 


mill) for carlots. For purposes of 
comparison, and to show the inordi- 
inate profits demanded in recent 
months is printed here table of whole- 
sale prices at various dates, carried 


back to pre-war conditions. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES FOR MILL FEEDS 
{Carlots, New York, an@ New York rate prices] 





July 1 Jan 1 July 1 July 1 
1918 1918 1916 1914 
$ 6 $38@39  §22@25 $22.60@23 
s6¢ 37 41@48 - 25.35@ 26 
meal  52@53 §3@54 82,50@33 30@31 
Gluten feed 53 vem = = 
H , ) -- 29@ 29.50 29@30 
52¢ 58 59.50 29@29.50 28¢29 
67.2469 79@80 34@— 29@30 
- 42@ 44 24@28 26 @ 28 





Two things stand out prominently 
in the developments of the week in 
the wheat trade. One of these is the 
announcement of an upward revision 
of prices to be paid for wheat; the 
other the working out of these plans, 
this also on the part of the food ad- 
ministration to regulate the wheat 
man milling industry for the 1918 
Top. 

The new official wheat prices have 
been revised upward 3 to 6c pD 
bu in the west and $ to 10c 
in the east. As printed in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at the time, the 
olicial price established last Sept 
Was based on $2.20 p bu for No 1 
pring at Chicago and 2.30 at New 
; rk, these to continue up to June 30 

closed. The new prices begin- 
Chi July 1 of this year place the 
rork Dane at 2.26 p bu and New 
ms US. grain corporation, 
announ eduarters at New York, 
th ounced Monday of this week that 
for —_ government price of 2.3914 
i. ew York is also. effective 
4roughout the N E states. 
conte, Teport. of the federal trade 
tien oe alluded to editorially is 
thetor, bearing fruit. Flour manu- 
e urers who last year made exces- 
of oe ofits must return the amount 
ye profits to the government. in 
heer -T of flour, such purchases of 
a ng be sold to the army and navy 

to the grain corporation in New 


ork at a nominal figure of $1 p bbl. 
Command Greater Price 


Thi - § , 
to the hews in both, instances comes 


Wheat to 


tront at the opening of July, 
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which is the beginning of another 
crop year, and which finds the winter 
wheat harvest in full swing in the 
lower tier of states and working north 
rapidly under’ generally excellent 
weather conditions. The new rulings 
of the administration, therefore, will 
apply to all of the forthcoming crop 
of wheat, whether this prove a billion 
bus or somewhat less than that mag- 
nificent total. 

The wheat price determination 
will work out somewhat better than 
had been intimated, although in 
@ general way the advance granted 
over the former fixed price ($2.20 
basis) will perhaps little more than 
take care of the increased freight 
rates and increased cost of threshing. 
‘The president announced authoriza- 
tion to increase the wheat price to 
the grower to figures “not less than 
the guaranteed basis.” 


TILE NEW OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 











After m e 

July 1, ptl, cents 

1918 1917, to 

une 30, 1918 

Chicago ..cccccee $2.26 $2.20 6 
Minneapolis 2.21% 2.17 4% 
Kansas City ..... 2.18 2.15 3 
Omaha ..... e 2.18 2.15 3 
Duluth ... « 2.22% 2.17 5% 
St Louis .... e 2.24 2.18 6 
New Orleans .... 2.28 2.20 8 
Galveston ....... 2,28 2.20 8 
Buffalo ..cossccee —_ 2.25 =e 
Baltimore ....... 2.38% 2.2 9% 
Philadelphia ..... 2.39 2.2 10 
New York ....... 2.39% 2.3 9% 


The new prices announced Monday 
of this week therefore show an in- 
crease in the west and northwest of 
8@6ec, and the Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
ports of 8@10c, These are shown in 
the little table printed here, compar- 
ing the new prices with those of last 
year as published in American Agri- 
culturist at the time. It will be noted 
that the advance at Missouri river 
points is only 3c; Minneapolis and 
Duluth get 44% and 5tec respectively, 
Chicago and St Louis tic. Prices are 
also named on the Pacific coast, uni< 
formly $2.20 at Tacoma, Portland, As- 
toria, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 

The milling division of the food ad- 
ministration made this announce< 
ment: “The food administration 
regulation prohibits the taking of 
unreasonable profits pending the 
issuing of the final plan; for the 
purpose of enforcing these regulations 
the administration, will regard any 
sales of flour or feed at prices in ex- 
‘cess of those here indicated as unrea- 
sonable and as returning an excessive 
profit.”” This is followed by the tem- 
porary schedule of prices (bulk basis) 
covering a large number of eastern 
and southern cities. For example, at 
New York, where sales of wheat flour, 
carlots, are made at $10.77 p bbl, 
mixed feed is placed at 26.71 p ton; at 
New Orleans, wheat 10.27, and mixed 
feed 25.33. Pacific coast prices pro- 
vide that where flour is on the basis 
of 9.95 p bbl, mixed feeds are 24.44 
p ton. 

In making sales at points other than 
those named the mill will figure the 
proper relative reasonable price by de- 
ducting the regularly used local 
freight. rate between their milling 
point and the terminal points on 
which the freight rates in milling are 
naturally based. This deduction of 
freight will give price, bulk mill, for 
carlots. 

- Feed Grains Attract Attention 


While there is still plenty of old 
corn in the corn belt it is not moving 
very rapidly toward big distributing 
centers. Meanwhile there is a good 
demand, partly for milling account. 
Also hope is expressed on the part of 
the trade that Canada will now buy 
more corn flour, inasmuch as begin- 
ning July 15, under government order, 
the consumption of wheat there must 
be further curtailed. All of this, how- 
ever, had very little influence on corn 
values, particularly as the crop out- 
look in a general way continues ex- 
cellent. At New York, No 3 yellow 
corn is quotable in carlots around 
$1.78@1.80 p bu, fcy yellow and white 
for milling purposes further premium. 

In oats more export demand is not- 
ed at the Atlantic seaboard, this fol- 
lowing a period of comparative dull- 
ness. The oats market was at least 
temporarily supported, undertone 
one of easiness on the part of the 
wholesale trade, in the light of liberal 
quantites from the old crop sstill 
available and the splendid new crop 
coming on. At New York, standard 
oats sold around 88@89c p bu, choice 
white and clipped 90@93c; rye nomin- 
ally $1.72, feeding barley 1.20@1.25, 
and little offered. 

Further expansion was announced 
this week at Washington in the 





activities of the U S grain corpora- 
tion, this is to cover all cereals under 
the new name -of the “cereal divi- 
sion.” Julius H. Barnes, who has 
been the efficient head of the grain 
corporation, will be head of the cereal 
division. F. J. Lingham, a prominent 
eastern miller will henceforth serve 
as head of the milling section of the 
new division. As for many months 
past the grain corporation will con- 
tinue the instrument through which 
the final actions of the food adminis- 
tration so far as the cereals are con- 
cerned are to be carried out. 

The new plan adopted by the food 
administration for the milling industry 
will permit a margin of $1.10 on a 
barrel of flour. Out of this the miller 
must make his operating expenses and 
profit; income and excess profit taxes 
must be borne by the miller. It is es- 
timated that this 1.10 will afford the 
miller approximately a profit of 25c 
a bbl. 


“Contract” Grades of Grain 

Se many changes have been made 
in methods of handling grain that it 
is not amiss at this, the opening of 
another marketing, season, to note ex- 
act conditions as to inspection and 
standard grades for delivery on future 
contracts at the great terminals. 


Contract Grades 


Chicago—Whéat, No 2 hard winter, 
No 2 red winter, No 1 northern spring, 
No 2 northern spring; corn, No 3 
mixed; “standard” oats; rye and bar- 
ley on the Chicago board of trade sold 
by sample. 

St Louis—Wheat, No 1 hard winter, 
No 2 hard winter, No 1 red winter, 
No 2 red winter; oats “contract” oats 
which may be made up in whole or in 
part of No 1 white, No 2 white or No 
3 white; corn, No 3 mixed (but if de- 
livered in Mar, Apr and May 2% dis- 
count). 

Toledo—Wheat, No 1 red winter, No 
2 red winter; oats, standard white, No 
2 white; No 1 white corn, No 3 white, 
No 3 yellow. 

Minneapolis—Wheat, No 2 red 
spring, No 2 hard winter; oats, “stand- 
ard” white; corn, No 3 mixed. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale, They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance ig usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
At New York, increasing quantities 
of early apples are noted, these com- 
ing mostly from Md and other parts 
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of the middle south selling at a 

wide range of prices owing to variable 

quality. New southern apples $1@1.50 

p bskt, old fruit selling in a small way 

out of store but scarcely quoted. 
Beans 

Bean acreage about 75% of normal 
here, condition not promising, due to 
cool weather at time of planting.—IC. 
E. S., Batavia, N Y. 

At New York, considerable quanti- 
ties still come forward from upstate, 
these meeting rather slow demand 
and as a result more or less weakness 
prevails. In domestic sorts red kid- 
ney beans are perhaps selling rela- 
tively better than some others, $12@ 
13 p 100 lbs, white kidney 13.25@ 
14.25, medium and pea beans 11@ 
12.25, marrow 12@13, yellow eye 124 
13, Cal lima 12.50@12.75, Cal pink 
beans 8@8.50. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, continued dullness 
prevails with New York evaporated 
apples quoted at 144%,@15%c p Ib. 
There will be no trading in new crop 
deliveries of evaporated apples before 
the last half of July. 


Eggs 

At New York, quick sale noted for 
Strictly choice eggs and prices have 
latterly shown a slightly advancing 
tendency. Fresh gathered extras 424 
@43%c p doz, firsts 87@41c, nearby 
white eggs }})@i4tec, brown do 40@48c. 

At Boston, western firsts quotable 
around 40c to a shade more. 

Fresh Fruits 

Growth of cranberry plants at Marl- 
ton, N J, good but blossoming poor, 
very little winterkill, fireworms not 
bad.—[Lippincott Bros. 

At New York, plentiful offerings of 
peaches and melons with choice ber- 
ries in moderate supply. Peaches $1.50 
@2.25 p carrier, white and red cher- 
ries (0c @$1 p bskt, LeConte pears 8 
@190 p bbl, strawberries 15@30c p at, 
blackberries 12@20c, black raspber- 
ries 10@14c, Ga muskmelons 1.50@2 
p standard cra. 

Hay 

At New York, offerings continue 
ample for all requirements and mar- 
ket rather slow and only steady. No 
1 timothy $27@2S p ton in carlots, No 
2 do 23@25, fey light clover mixed 23 
@25, No 1 clover mixed 20@22, rye 
straw 17@18. 

Poultry ~ 


At New York, a healthy active trade 
without particularly new feature. Of- 
ferings of broilers from nearby points 
were not at all burdensome, meeting 
ready sale when attractive in quailty. 
Fowls 33 @34c p 1b 1 w, broilers 40@ 














Minna 


Worth More and Costs Less 


Don’t let milk production costs 
consume your profits. Don’t feed 
corn or oats as a whole ration to 
your milk cows. It isn’t necessary 


and it isnot economy. Every grain 
you save is a gain. 


International Special Dairy Feed 
saves grain. It costs less than grain 
and is worth $10 to $15 more per 
ton. It produces more milk. 


returns—a profit in addition to that 
made by saving grain. 


Profitable Any Way 


Mixed with grains, International 
Special Dairy Feed furnishes the pro- 
tein and other elements necessary 
to balance the ration. 

The molasses in it makes the whole 
feed a delight for cows. International 
Special Dairy 





Makes 
Money 
International 
Special Dairy 
Feed is guaran- 
teed to increase 
the milk flow of 
any cow. It — 
works without 
waste. The in- 





“sae 


SAVE IT! 





Feed is excellent 
for its economy 
and high milk 
production. 


Palatable 
Nutritious 


International 
Special Dairy 
Feed is a Scien- 








crease is at least 
one quart daily—more often it is 
two quarts. That means big money 


tific blending of 
grains, cottonseed meal, feeding mo- 
lasses and other healthful ingredients, 


Feed International Special Dairy Feed 


Let your cows earn that extra profit for you. One ton will feed one cow 6 months. 
The extra milk produced in that period will be worth at least $10. Place an order 
today. Don’t let your dealer substitute. Write us if he cannot supply International. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Also manufacturers of International Ready Ration—the perfect 20% protein feed. Needs no mixing. 
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SOc, lL, I ducklings 388@39e, old ducks 
32@35c, western fresh killed broilers 
47@iAtc p lb d w, fey Phila and L I 
weighing 3 to 4 lbs :p pr 60@70c, west- 
ern fowls 33% @36c, frozen turkeys 38 
@ 39¢e. 
Potatoes 

During July army purchases of po- 
tatoes will total 224,000 bags, 100 Ibs 
ea, average price $2.84 delivered, most- 
ty new stock. 

At New York, indications point to 
a let-up in the movement of early 
potatoes from the south and the sec- 
tion around Freehold, N J, will begin 
to ship about July 15. The market 
for old potatoes has shown little 
change, sound stock selling largely at 
$1.75@2 p 100 lbs bulk. 

Vegetables 

At New York, a full assortment 
from which to choose, market gener- 
ally active. Trade in onions is con- 
fined almost exclusively tc the new 
crop, with No 1 Tex $1.25@2 p bu, as- 
paragus season nearly over, best selec- 
tions $2.50@3.00 p doz bchs, string 
beans $1.25@2.25 p bskt, new beets $2 
“43.00 p 100 bchs, sweet corn $2@ 
3 p 100 ears, cucumbe rs §$L.75@4 
p bskt, new cabbage $1.75@3.25 p cra, 
LI cauliflower $1.50@2.25 p bbl, let- 
tuce $142.25 p bbl, green peppers 
$1.25@2 p bskt, green peas $1.50@ 2.25, 
spinach 75c@$1, summer squash $1@ 
1.50, tomatoes $2@3 p carrier. 

Wool 

Army requirements for wool ap- 
pear very large to the war industries 
board, besides clothing the soldiers in 
France and here at home sufficient 
quantities of wool must be accumu- 
lated to care for any emergency. At 
present supplies are limited by ship- 
ping conditions. All wool to be pro- 


duced or imported prior to Jan 1, 
1920, will be requiréd for military 
uses, There are, however, large 


stocks of manufactured clothing and 
cloth on hand regarded adequate for 
civilian needs. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CREAMERY RUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1918. . 46 43% 45¥, 
oo" 3o 37 5814 
1916, . 30 28 32 
1915... 294, 28 30 
Butter 


At New York, a fairly good demand 
at the relatively high prices ruling and 
considerable stock continues to move 
into cold storage. The army is a fair 
buyer and this helps the situation. 
Creamery higher than extra, 45@46c 
p lb, firsts and extras 43@4415c, state 
dairy 42@44¢e, packing stock 30@33c. 

Cheese 

At New York, a healthy trade on 
Tocal and shipping account and mar- 
ket continues one of general firmness. 
Fresh flats 23@244c p lb, twins 231% 


@24ic, daisies 24@24'%4c, skims 16 
@ 19¢, 
At Utica, the price of cheese is un- 


changed at 22%c, which was about 
the quotation a year ago. The mar- 
ket is likely to remain steady at this 
price so long as the present high 
quality of cheese is maintained. The 
demand is chiefly from the home 
trade. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 





Per 100 lbs -—-Cattle 


-— -=-Hoge-—, — Sheep - 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Chicago ....+.$17.75 $13.25 om. 00 $16. 00 $13.50 $11.00 
New York 18.00 13.80 17.60 16.00 14.00 10.00 
Buffalo 17.50 13.70 17°68 18. 85 13.75 10.25 





12.75 17.65 16.10 13 25 10.25 


Pittsburgh 17.25 
50 13.40 16.70 15.85 12.50 9.50 


Kansas City .. 17 





At New York, receipts of cattle 
have been fairly heavy, and with the 
new schedule enforced of meatless 
days ordered by the government, steers 
opened very dull and 50¢ lower; bulls 
and cows 75c @$1 off, with the excep- 
tion of common bologna cows which 
were 25 lower. Later in week 
trade continued very slow and again 
unevenly lower without a clearance. 
Market closed more active, and gen- 
erally a fraction higher on reports of 
modification of beefless order, Com- 
mon to choice steers sold 9.75@17.50 
p 100 Ibs, bulls 7@12.75 cows 5@ 12.50. 


” @ 5Oe 


Veal calves were in light receipts 
early in the week and active and firm: 
later offerings more liberal and feel- 
ing steady to slow. Market closed 
quiet and unchanged. Veals sold at 
$15.50@17.75 p 100 lbs, culls 11@15, 


grassers and skim milk calves 11@ 
13.50, yearlings 8S@9.50., 

Sheep and lambs have been in more 
liberal supply, and in rather poor de- 
mand. Prices declined steadily all 
week; closing dull and $3@4 lower for 
lambs than at last report, sheep 1.50 
lower. Common to choice’ sheep 
(ewes) 8.50@12.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 7@ 
8, common to choice lambs 16@18.75, 
culls 14@15. 

Hogs opened steady; 
25e on heavy weights; 
tleavy to medium weights 





later declined 
closed firm. 
$17.25@ 


17.75 roughs 
15.50. 


p 100 Ibs, pigs 17.50, 


The Horse Market 

There was a firmer tone in the trade 
and offerings less liberal. Both fresh 
and seasoned horses found ready sale. 
Good to choice heavy drafters are 
selling generally at $300@400 p head, 
fey at higher figures; chunks weigh- 
ing 1100 to 1400 Ibs 225@ 275, ordinary 
to good second-hand, general purpose 
horses 60@175, comon lots at lower 
figures. 





Fall Litter of Pigs 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Many farmers throughout the east 
are accustomed to raise only. one litter 
of pigs each year. This practice an- 
swered for farm conditions when hogs 
were plentiful and when feed costs 
were low, but with the present urgent 
need for more pork products and the 
high cost of feed, it behooves every 
farmer to make an effort to raise at 
least a few fall litters. This plan will 
help to increase the supply of pork 
and at the same time decrease the cost 
of maintaining the brood sows on the 
farm, 

Brood sows should be bred if pos- 
sible so that they will farrow before 
October 1. The gestation period of 
sows is 112 days, which means that 
the sow should be bred before June 
10. Pigs farrowed during September 
will usually do better than those far- 
rowed in October, because of warmer 
weatherin the former month and they 
will be larger when cold weather sets 
in. The cost of producing winter pigs 
is higher than that of summer pigs, 
but they-can be kept at a profit, if 
given plenty of clean feed and housed 
in comfortable quarters. 

Raising a few fall litters on all 
farms, where hogs are kept will mean 
a larger pork supply for the country, 
greater returns for the farm and a 
more efficient means of handling live 
stock, and at the same time gives the 
farmer opportunity to render patriotic 
service. 


Tobacco Outlook Brilliant 

Not in years have tobacco growers 
faced so encouraging a season as in 
1918. To begin with, there is a sharp- 
er demand for tobacco than ever be- 
fore. To meet this demand there is 
a very decided reduction in available 
supply. March 31 this year there was 
in bond only 4,440,000 pounds cigar 
wrapper. This is fully three-fourths 
million pounds short of the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Through the unfa- 
vorable season New England's crop 
last year was short close to 7,000,000 
pounds, although other tobacco sec- 
tions had a better total and brought 
the final output for 1917 only 5,000,000 
pounds short of normal. 

Regardless of all explanations or 
bluffs on the part of dealers, the im- 
portant fact is that January 1 this 
year this country had 223,432,000 
pounds cigar wrapper on hand from 





all sources. For the Same date in 
1917 there were 231,737,000 B hit 
which means a loss of 8,000,04 


pounds the past year. 

Another important thing to remem- 
ber is that no imports are allowed ex- 
cept from the West Indies. What ef- 
fect this may mean is seen by the 
fact that last year the imports were 
something more than 5,000,000 pounds. 
All know that there was and is tre- 
mendous demand for export tobacco. 
Yet our exports fell off 152,000,000 
pounds for all kinds of tobacco in the 
first nine months of the fiscal year. 
There were two important reasons for 
this. First, it was hard to find the 
tobacco, and second, it was equally 
difficult to secure the necessary ship- 
ping facilities. In days to come, how- 
ever, we have assurance that our ship 
building program will have reached 
such a point that shipments may be 
made more readily. 

It must also be remembered that 
our own per capita consumption is in- 
creasing. Still further, let growers 
remember that dealers are anxious to 
buy tobacco. When these men, who 
know the tobacco game from begin- 
ning to end, are out in the field thus 
early trying to contract the 1918 crop 
at 35 to 40 cents a pound for stalk 
tobacco, it shows the market is short. 
To all of this add the fact that our 
present crop has gone in under favor- 
able circumstances. The plants were 


thrifty and the moisture and temper- 
ature conditions were favorable. The 
labor situation is being met reason- 


ably well. These were some of the 
reasons given by the tobacco editor 
of The Agriculturist recently address- 


ing the growers in Scantic, Ct, why 
they should feel exceedingly optimis- 


tic for this season’s output. 

He also urged them to go mighty 
slow on contracting their crop until 
they know what they have to sell and 
what the conditions are likely to be. 
There is a very pronounced feeling all 
through the valley among growers 
that no field contracts will be made 
and no tobacco is for sale before Au- 


gust 1. Numerous associations are 
fast approaching the point when they 
will be ready to handle their own to- 
bacco co-operatively. They will have 
their own warehouses and salesmen 
and carry the important tenet of 
modern agriculture into the tobacco 
game. This new and vital tenet is 
collective bargaining, which has al- 
ready done so much for milk produc- 
ers. 





New Prices for Cans—On the basis 
of carlots f o b shipping points the 
American can company has announc- 
ed the new price effective July 1, 
these subject to change without no- 
tice. What is known in trade circles 
as the sanitary can is to command the 
price for No 1 size of $20 p 1000, No 
2 28, No 2% 36, No 10 82. The cans 
known in the trade as hole and cap 
are to be priced No 1 at 18.50 p doz, 








American Agriculturist, July 13, 1918 





No 2 26, No 2% 34 and No 

The f 7. g for canned goods ies 7, 
ly firm looking toward new crop alee 
liveries, yet few contracts reported @ 

the finished goods. There is no —— 
buying and selling under contract $ 

future delivery in a speculative s ae 
but only where actual deliv ery is = 

templated to go promptly into - 
tributive channels. is. 





A Huge Cotton Crop j 

the July estimate of the dept ore 
being for bales, Should 
this be realized it will approxim 

the third largest ever grown, ~ 
acreage this year is nearly a record, 
The market for raw. cotton declineg 
on the fine crop report. 


5, * 25, 


Gets the Pigs on Full Feed befor 
the self-feeder is used. 





FIELD NOTES 


ive Sroca Fico Reeaesentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 








Ayrshires Bring Fair Prices 


The closing-out sale of H. C. Me- 
Kenzie’s herd of Ayrshires at Walton, 
N Y, June 26 had an attendance of 
some 300. A large tent accommodat- 
ed the breeders, and the local Red 
Cross society furnished a very fine 
lunch at noon. 

The cattle had not been fitted up 
to bring fancy prices, and there was 
a great deal of young stock, the bull 
calves selling from $20 to $95; 43 head 
of mature cows sold for an average 
of $180; 76 head were sold in all, the 
top price being $500 for Mountain 
Snowflake, a fine type of young cow 
milking about 60 pounds a day. She 
was purchased by M. S. Crawford of 
Hampden, N Y. James Deubler & 
Sons of Berwyn, Pa, purchased 16 
head for $2145. W. H. Brisbane of 
Delancy, N Y, obtained five good 
ones for $957. One of the best bar- 
gains in the sale was Captain Ayr of 
Highland, a young bull, sire, Charm- 
ing Pete, and out of Rena Ross the 
5th. He sired several of the young 
stock in the sale, all of which brought 
good prices. He was purchased by Cc. 
G. Ward of Delhi, N Y, for $225 

The sale was managed by H. F. Hol- 
comb of Springfield, Mass, and he was 
assisted by Col R. R. Baily of Gibson 
City, Ill, auctioneer. 

The following is a list of animals 
selling over $150: 

32 Mountain Ghewiehe 39973, M. S. Crawford 





GF Bs Ie Oseqentnnnasenysncncenessses 500.00 
41 Mountain y RS veces “Thugh Adair of 

Ps Ul Ruascnocensconnsenntecesccese 0.00 
22 Pied Beauty 39968, “W. Hi" Brisbane of 

Delancy, N Y 
72 Mountain Sweet 

SS Retin eter 50.00 
2 Captain Ayr of Highland 18597, C. G. 

Ward of Delhi, N posers Coveccccccecs 25.00 
3 Ada Statesman 28313, A. O. Trask of 

= SR eeetereer ay 215.00 
8 Mountain Alice 45624," T. W. Cronan of . 

MMEG, TH Voccccccsccccocccecscqsccsces 210.00 
70 Mountain Tricksey 45620, John "D. Clark of 

oS § Reet aerate 210.00 
66 Princess Maggie 27634, James’ Deubler 

Bans OF DWI, PBsoccccccccccccsscces 200.00 
33 Mountain Jean 30972, “John “D." “Ciark "of 

ser, N Y¥ 195.00 

9 Princess Belle 

Hobart, N Y 195.00 


























61 
54 
60 
67 
40 
52 
55 t of 
Hobart, N , een 170.09 
Py B’ $2003, ‘John’ D. Clark’ of’ F; ser, 
POPE SESE COS eeeee eS See ee eee 70.6 
73 Mountain Lily 39986, “James * Deudis re ad 
Sons of Ber er 167% 
6 Rutha 27630, James Deubicr & of ; 
Berwyn, Pa ........ ne eee 165.90 
20 Fragrance Statesman, H. u of 
MN UE Mnnshnenscnnnnsceenweescsacis 162.59 
18 Mountain Pride’ 2 2 », H. S. Hall of Dew 
Oe ee reece scare eesresseseseseses - 1623 
46 Pied Agr 45618, umes Deubler & sof . 
CO CSSercceces 0.0 
58 nies Bess “45627 “Thomas S. Doig of —_ 
Andes, N ¥ 155.00 
60 Ada Major 4562 .— 
of Berwyn, - 155.0 
66 Mountain Grace 4563 e of 
WO, TD Weeaccassceneviesescs 150.09 
10 Mountain Choice’ ‘$5034, - . ( food 
of Hampden, N — 150.0 
16 Mountain idee 29510," 5 ae ae of 
Hobart, Weoveatenenternsé sess: -.. 150.00 
48 .-——y Jenny ‘0617, Janes Deut « 
BONS GE MEPGGR, PBcccccccsccccccccscee 2 150.00 
63 Minnie “Kintail 45032, “James Devic: & 
Sons of Berwyn, BOSEDOS ESS ccc eesees 135.00 
36 Mountain Lady 30970, A. 0. Trask of 
Readburn, N Yecccccccccseceess:- . 135.0 
28 Mountain Hawthorne 39971, om D 
& Sons of Berwyn, Devcees --. 135.8 
15 Mountain nae. 20511, A. 0. Trask | of 
Read es 130.0 
24 oy ‘Said “32002; 
| eee - 127.9 
38 Mountain Spot’ 39977, "James Devi é 
Sons of Berwyn, N Y........... -s-. 125.00 
44 Memmagin a E. L, ‘Foote of Hetait 
ee vececccccccccecesceeeecss .. 17.90 


37 ome G “37629, Hugh Adair of Delhi, \ Y 116.0 








62 Mountain Marjorie 45635, James Deubler 

& Sons of PBecccsecsss. -+» 105.0 
& Mountain o- George 8. Clark of Fi. ser. 

N Y -. 105.00 
65 Mountain e 4 of 

Waterville, N Y.. -. 100.0 
75 Bull, B. S. Foote of Hobart, NY... . 100.00 

J 
Public Sale Reports 
Holsteins 
Aug 6-7 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred 1. S S Co 
Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L S 8 Co. 
be 16-17 Columbus, O. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co. Consignment sale. 

o 18-19 Columbus, oO. The Second National 

Dairymen’s sale. Hastings Co, managers, 
Nov 20-21 Liverpool, N Y, at Liverpool s:'e pavilion. 


Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, N \ 

















Pansy’s Daughter of South Farm Brought $4200 


This fine animal sold for $4200 at 
in Hartford, Ct, June 12. 
female at auctioa. 


the New England Ayrshire club sale 


It is the highest price ever paid for an Ayrshire 
She was consigned by John Sherwin of Willoughby, 


u eh- 


O, and purchased by G. S. Mawhinney of Chatham, N Y. Pansy’s _—~ 


ter of South Farm was dropped May 16, 1914, and is by 
national dairy show senior champion, Imp Howie's Mintmaster, 


the 
owned 


by Wendover farms of Bernardsville, N J, and out of Blackbyres Pansy 


Imp, with a record of 11,261 pounds milk as a junior four-year-old. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





d bull calves for sale, 
balls tie b ood of champions at 


We 4 
fy increase the production of your herd. 
wi 


in ov 


WORLD'S CHAMPION JERSEYS 


ey related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





pail 


CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


Jersey Cattle 


n of Pogis 99th of Hood 


d by a 80 
= _ Jn a daught@& of Hood Farm 
a 


Torono. 





Registered Holsteins 


Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam....$50.00 


Bull calf, two months old, grandson of 
King Korndyke lie Vale..........$75.00 


Heifer calf, two months old..........-$75.00 


W.H.MACE, 


Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 











- Special Offer 


Registered Guernsey Bull 
Aon out 7 A. R, dams and May 
Rose sires. W rite for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
y. P. Frasier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 

















Winterthur Farms 


OFFER FOR SALE 
AShow Bull Tracing to King Segis 
4—T 1M ES—4 


Dorn Oct. 28, 1917. He is large, typy. light 
in color and will be re ady for service this autumn. 
His six nearest dams average 29 Ibs. 
Inka Prilly Segis, a son of King Begis, out 

- Se granddaughter of the noted a 
cow Prilly. We have 70 of his untested daughters in 
our herd, ‘the first of which will freshen this year. 

» K 9 P Duchess Lyons (18,89 Ibs. 3% yrs.) is 
a daughter of King Segis Pontiac. She is in the pink 
of condition and will undoubtedly make 30. Ibs. 
We have others ready for service at an early data. 
Write for their prices, pedigrees and photographs. 
You will find our prices reasonable, 


WINTERTHUR FARMS 


WINTERTHUR, DELAWARE 


Na 2 








sree 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 

If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that sre the heaviest producers obtainable, : 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. : 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M = 


pacmsectn ams varenuneent ToaUenneareecuenneenen aie ccs 
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Cortland Holstein Farms 
Offer for Sale: 


50 Springers. Large, heavy cows; with proper care 
will milk 900 to 12,000 pounds per year. 

4) Fresh cows. Some of them are now milking 65 
pounds per day. 

69 Extra fine ex =. due to freshen this fall, A good 
mauy are milking 40 pounds of milk per Cay 
now, In calt to registered bulls. 

49 Registered heifers, Fine, large heifets; part of 
them are bred, 

100 Tigh grade heifers, one and two years old. 

15 Registered bulls. 

. _ WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 

203 & 205 Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. Y. 





HEIFER CALVES 


Bired by Homestead Superb Triumph, No. 160628. 
Average records of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. 
milk and 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days: 2414.59 Ibs. milk 
and 118.30 Ibs. butter, 30 days. This bull represents 
“quarter of the blood of Rag Apple Korndyke on 
the sire’s side and one-sixteenth of the world record- 
= on the dam's side. Dam of calf No. 1: Ida 
dmiral Farmstead. Born Jan. 22, Price $150.00. 
Dan a calf No. 2: Sadie Homestead Concordia. 
om Dee. 28, 1917. Price $150.00. These calves are 
Well grown and in good condition. Price includes ail 
papers, f. 0. b. cars, BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 





‘Pee TT] neusennit 


Holstein Bull 


a of a 35 Ib. cow. 


DAM: 
2). lb. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke. 
For @ quick sale, PRICK $250. 
C. L. on SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















Holstein Heifer Calves 


Porebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K, JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N, f 
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| bis 3 son ~ 5 ‘our SEAL BO MOLSTSIN MAN... 
fo Bend Terese, SL me bel butter it in 7 “ann 
BROWN B for pedigree and photo. 

ROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., 
ees 


40 Fi ine Young Holsteins 


Brringers, extra o come, due to freshen this fall. 


FR fall; h 7 7; oi on a 
. 25 eifers C 
ED J. SAUNDERS, Toe Say, ‘CORTLAND, N.Y. 
eee 
$100 Tearling HOLSTEIN B ' 
, ULL 
1917, Sire, a 33-1b. $100 


Dan y FS of a 21.89-lb. daughter of 


Three 
Price 


N. Y. 








nee o. er Boy 








. Fred A, Blower, eed 


Wego, Tioga Co, N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 


J. A. LEACH, « Cortland, N. ¥. 





] CATTLE BREEDERS 


=o 
SWINE BREEDERS 














Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 


MILKING SHORT-HORNCATTLE | 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 


Our heifer, Lady of Meadewbrook, 
has just completed an official record 
of 10,916.6 Ibs. of milk and 426.352 
Ibs. of fat. 


This is the world’s record for the 
breed of a junior three-year-old. 


Another heifer, Lady Sale 15th, 
has just completed an official record | 
of 10,178.8 Ibs. of milk and 389.287 | 
Ibs. of fat, as a two-year-old. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 























SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein calves, either 
sex, $15 to $25 each, ex- 
press paid, in lots of 5. 
Registered bulls, 5 months 
old to 1 year old. Regis- 
tered heifers, allages. Reg- 
istered and high grade 
cows; large stock on hand 
to select from. 

JOHN C. REAGAN, - TULLY, N. Y. 


























www Hover Patch Farm. 
Advanced Registry Ayrshires 


Average production of herd last year, including 
heifers, 9362 Ibs., only three of which were on 
A few yearlings and heifer calyes at low 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Calves 
Write today for description and prices 
MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, N. Y. 










MAPLE LAWN HOLSTSING is se $15 to 
Istein heifer ves, 
Ln $25 each. Express paid in lots of 
5. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
age. Priced very low for imme- 


nas | diate sale. 2 heifers and regis- 
tered bull for $75. 30 registered 
iif heifers, all ages. Registe 










red and 
grade cows, heavy producers. The 


price is right. 200 head from 





which to select. Bargaing in 

registered bulls, all ages. I sell 

satisfaction and can “supply your wants in Holsteins, 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


4-5 white, a beauty, 4 months old; sired by Sir Rose 
Segis Korndyke, whose first 4 dams and one sister 
average 32.89 Ibs butter in 7 days. Dam 18-Ib 2- 
year-old daughter of 33-lb. son of Pontiac Korndyke, 
$75 f o b Solsville, registered and transferred. 


Madison Lake Stock Farm, 


SOLSVILLE, N. Y. 





NNT MATE fk 


Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale, 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectedy, N. Y. 
YUU VN EGA 











HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Bratt leboro, ermont, the 


First Tuesda: < ty Wednesday of 
every other ment, Feb. Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2: ; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro, olstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
 ¥ highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs, at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each.- 

E. H. ENAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. ¥Y. 


qnnaesen 


‘| Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A_son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y 
































x vicely yaa $ 1 5 | 


i Orders Early 


J. A. LONERGAN 
Tully, - - N.Y. 


Holstein 
HEIFER 
CALVES 


Ac Ty 











if you want GREATER DAIRY PROFITS, learn about 


Purebred HOLSTEINS 


The most profitable breed on earth. 
Information 

The  Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of 
America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 
FOR SAL 30 REGISTERED 

Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices ae. Also have 8 few cous 
| + and can furnish high grade Holstein cown, 


have some grade yearlings. 
J. R, FROST. . MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. o~. 2 at reasonable prices. Gooil 








0. 
inaivideale’s and well bred. 
F. c. BERNING 








SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams, at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred _— marked right and grown good, 
MELVIN & GODFRBBY, INC. 








O. I. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 


Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. 
stocked; they must be sold at once. 
your wants. 

Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. Y. 


Over- 
Write 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

EUGENE P. BOGHRS., - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





‘HAMPSHIRES" 


wannnene 












Any age, free circular. 
Also Guernsey Bulls, 
from Accredited Herd 
Registered Guernseys. 


| LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 





Pave big profits on all \eypes f 
of farms, everywhere. Large 
litters. more easily raised, 


weg 5S on 


fattens =o 
cheaper f 








BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 
Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
August and September, to be shipped at eight to 10 

weeks old at $20 each and up. 
. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA, 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
SPECIAL—Fall farrowed boars, ready for service, 
weighing in breeding condition 200 to 350 pounds at 
six and seven months of age. A few that weighed 300 
pounds when six v~ » old, Me a sow that far- 
rowed litters of 14 and 17. 











Hamptes’s | Black Leghorn Chicks by Parcel Post 

for delivery weekly July 3. 10. 17 

312 A. 100; $6.50 per y A. 50 per 25. 
DO YOU KNOW “THAT” The B yt led the 
ten breeds represented at the Vineland Egg Laying 
Contest the past season with 48% egg yield. That 
they led for Jan., Feb., and March. That they are 
the best breed on earth. That the Famous Hampton 
Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you and 
grow into the best layer you ever had. That when you 
buy chicks of Hampton you get a square deal. Order 
your chicks now and get them when you want them. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. My free circular tells all. 
Write for it. A. E. Hampton, Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 


DAY OLD CHICKS 


Heavy laying strain 8. C. White Leghorns. Book- 
ing orders now at $15 per hundred. Safe delivery. 
Strong, vigorous chicks, 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F, E. McAllister, Prop., Cortland, W. Y. 
— =< broilers. 


CHICKS barra ant pro 


ones as far as Colorad Texas and Maine, 

Pamphlet free. 

Sanpy Knott Hatcnery, C. M. Lacver, 
v Prop., Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 




















8e and up Rocks Leg- 





Chix 
ey 8.C.R.1. 
lack Minorc: 


as thse 





eioning ont x Berio tree stro healthy Free 
Range stock; our 11th season. The Deroy Taylor Co. Newark N. %. 


200-EGG HENS Af EASILY BE 


PRO 
if you mate with my 8. ©, White Leghorn cockerels, 
bred from —- 250-egg hens. ae od each, Cume 
and see one @ best plants in w m New York. 
MAPLE AVENUE Faure AND POULTRY FARM 
Farley Porter, . Sodus, N. Y. 








SPECIAL PRICE ON aed 
for @ ghort tim Leghorn, $10; Bar 
; sabes $13. * mach week delivery. Live 


arrival g Postpald. 

E. R. AUMMER *& co., FRENCHTOWN, N, J. 

E G G S, = Geccustined Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Leghorns, Hamburgs, 13 for $i. 


$2. Light mR, White Orpingtons, 13, $1.25. 
a Silver Campines, 13, $1.50. Catalog. 36th 
year. 19 varieties. S. K. MOHRB, Coopersburg, Pa. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


The World’s Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 


and eggs. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, : CORTLAND, N. Y. 
MAMMOTH PEKIN 


DI ICKS on2 on Giant Rouen’ ducks 


ana ces at $2.50 eac — and up. 


ACDHAM POULTRY FAR 
Phoenixville, Pa. 











and 


R. 33, : 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to = this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with th 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no ongsiet invested. ! branch of 
the business ae in five weeks. Write today for nee 
catalog. ~~ ‘at’! School of Auctioneering, 20 N 

Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, ll. Carey M. Jones. Pres. 











HORSE BREEDERS 
SHETLAND_ PONIES 


We sell on the Instaliment plan: 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 100 for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 








RF. D.7,  * 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, New York H. C, & H. B. Harpending, i 10, 10. Dundee, N. Y. 
POULTRY BREEDERS BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 


fall_pigs. 
NOBEL BOYCR, B.D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRES o€ quality, that carry the blood of 
Rival’s Champion 112500, Longfellow Premier ©. and 
Masterpiece 77000. Spring pigs for sale at $20 each, 
recistered to buyer’s name and pedigree furnished. 
Order early and get the best, as number is limited. 

M. A. HILL, - - ROSINA, W. VA. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, rot 
akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, ° CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


Listen, Hear Ye! 


type Poland-Chinas. Some good March boar 
Buy one and improve your stock. Sow 
FARMDALE, 0. 








Buy 
pigs for sale. 
pigs all sold. G. S. HALL, « 





At ail times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, BALLY 
BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs only. 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 


PA, 





WM. BAHE, 


Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind ; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. rite your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 








A Belrose Modern Registered Duroc Brood Sow 
for late summer farrow, will prove a profitable invest 
ment. Order now from complete herd. Prices right 
Service boars that are REAL boars. 

BELROSE FARMS, - POOLVILLE, N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 
SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES, 
so Good Dorset and Southdowa 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - - NEW YORK 











Pinehurst Shropshires 

on aie outiionss now ready. If you are needi: 
head your flock in 1918, SEND FOR ‘ir 

aND MAKE YOUR CHOICE BARLY, as there wil 
be a big demand this year. We have already Looked 
orders for 10 rams. In August <3 3 September w9 
will have a few ram and = lambs for sale. 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDW ELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 








i 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
©. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





Registered Shropshires 
We have some very fine large vearlings of both saxas 
for sala THREE BRIDGE STOCK FARM. Chili 
Station, N. Y. Arthur S. Davis, Proprietor. 
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The New Home—IV 


brought with 


good-naturedly 
set up the kitchen stove and the three 
beds for them and departed 
hope that they would not be too lone- 


Lydia and old 
ernoon of gigantic effort. 
the beds were made, dishes unpacked 
and in the china closet, 
set for supper and 


a half after six, his dinner pail 


hand, he found Lydia flat on her back 








head was wet with perspiration; 


Florence Dombey to sleep. 


Supper's ready.”’ 


in and see all we've done, 
She forgot her aching back and led 





American Agriculturist, July 13, Wig 


LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie | | (w 








as excited and pleased as the children 
Lizzie, so tired that 
as the others. 


re was no kitchen sink. 


always clean and so 


ing into her place 


as the old lady came out to empty the 


The two tip-toed to the window. On 


cover her and leave her till morning,” 


mur to himself, “Oh, Patience! 


The cottage was somewhat 
three-quarters 
The schoolhouse was 














take to do the 


along the dirt road. 


Amos began putting in his 


could not afford to have it plowed, so 


wonderful bright 
hardship for Amos. 
the farm bred can realize the reminis- 
cent joy he took in wrestling with the 
gave up the smell 
more deeply familiar to man than any 


ehange for the promise of early vege- 



















Euwe! 
8 
. advise 
ing was done in late September, hacking out two windows for each “I put in most of the we of he 
Amos, with his wheelbarrow, followed floor. horseback up on the reserenill lieute 
the two children, began his trips She stood, chisel in hand, her red Amos, the pine land up in thom try, : 
between the dairy farm and his gar- coat slee-es rolled to her elbows, her something to dream of. Why thee! = os 
den patch and he kept these up until curly hair wind-tossed, staring at nothing like it left in the Miggj re. mora 
the garden was deep with fertilizer. Marshall half proudly, half defiantly. Valley, nor hasn’t been for ne: polida 
There never had been a more beau- Dave laughed delightedly. ‘Lydia, Y€@ars. Have you ever been up theres and 4 
tiful autumn than this. There was any time your father wants to sell Amos shook his head. “rye Me fice 
enough rain to wet down the soil for you, I’m in the market.” He looked ever had time. It’s an awful } might 
the winter, yet the Sundays were al- at the nails hammered in without a 29° railroad, twenty-mile drive” Hail 
most always clear. Fields and woods crack or bruise in the wood, then Levine nodded. “The Indian Who, 
stretched away before the cottage, laughed again. in awful bad shape up there, An ate Hast 
crimson 2nd green as the frosts came “Get your and the baby’s hats, Ly- in it for what he can get ‘on On vO 
Back of the cottage, forever dia. We stopped to take you for a Don’t know as I blame him ™ And 4 
gleaming through the scarlet of the ride.” sooner the Indians are gone he Yet. & 
autumn oaks, lay the lake, where Lydia’s eyes danced, then she better it'll be for us and all oa Love 
duck and teal were beginning tolodge shook her head. “I can't! The cerned.” a Hail 
’ nights, in the rice-fringed nooks bread’s in baking and I'm watching “What's the matter with them» 
along the shore. it.” asked Lydia. ; Hail t 
Lydia was happier than she had “Where's Lizzie?” “Consumption—some kind of ey And I 
been since her mother’s death. She “She went in town to do the mar- 4disease—starvation—" “ Aerie 
took the long tramps to and from keting! Darn it! Don’t I have aw- The child shivered and her e But h 
school, lunch box and school bag ful luck?” widened. ves Our § 
slung at her back, in a sort of ecstasy. Lydia sighed and looked from “You'd better go on with the i. 
She was inherently a child of the baby Patience and Margery, walking ‘Water Babies,’” said John. “Has Their. 
woods and fields. Their beauty thrilled up and down the path, to Mrs. Mar- Tom fallen into the river yet?” poy 
her while it tranquilized her. Some _ shall holding the reins. “No, he’s just seen himself in the Wher 
of the weight of worry and responsi- “Well, anyhow,” she said, with Mirror,” answered Lydia, burying he a! 
bility that she had carried since her sudden cheerfulness, “Mrs. Marshall’}l ™0S€ in the delectable tale again, Blood 
baby sister of two weeks had been be glad I’m not coming, and some _ “Well, as I was saying, Amos, that Hail | 
turned over to her care left her. day, maybe you'll take me when she timber isn’t going to stay up there 
Kent was enchanted with the new  insn’t with you.” and rot—because, I’m going to get 
home. Football was very engrossing, Dave started to protest, then the ‘#t out of there!” 
yet he managed to get out for at least polite lie faded on his lips. Lydia “How?” asked Amos. Mr 
one visit a week. He and Lydia dis- turned her pellucid gaze to his with “Act of Congress, maybe. Maybe _ ir: 
covered a tiny spring in the bank such a look of mature understanding Tailroad will get a permit to go me 
above the lake and they began at that he ended by nodding as if she through, " eh? There are several usual, 
once to dam it in and planned a great had indeed been_grown up, and ris- W2YS. We'll die rich, yet, Amos,” —_— 
series of ditches and canals. ing, said, “Perhaps you're right. Amos pulled at his pipe and shook mene’ 
The doll’s furniture was finished by Good-by, my dear. Come, Margery.” his head. “You will but I won't, i Se 
October and Lydia began work on the Lydia stood with the baby clinging isn’t in our blood.” alizat 
doll's house. to her skirts. There were tears in “Shucks, Amos. Where's your out-6 
One Saturday afternoon early in her eyes. Sometimes she looked on fmerve?” ; the @ 
October she was established on the the world that other children lived in, Amos looker at Levine silently for — 
front steps with her carpentry when with the wonder and longing of a @ moment. Then he said huskily, as bl 
“My nerve is gone with Patience, = 
And if she isn’t in heaven, there isn't a? 
one, that’s all.” ne 
Lydia looked up from her story are fi 
with a quick flash of tragedy in her Free. 
eyes. “Ther 
“Well,” said John, smiling at her waist 
gently, ‘if you don’t want to be rich, strap 
Amos, -Lydia does. lll give her the width 
cottage here, the first fifty thousand the w 
I make off of Indian pine lands.” the sl 
“I swan,’ exclaimed Amos, “if you satisfi 
do that, I'll buy a cow and a pig and rippet 
some chickens and I can pretty near Little 
make a living right here.” at tl 
“You'rs foolish, Amos. This isn't hemn 
New England This is the West. All sumur 
you've got to do is to keep your fathe! 
nerve, and any one with sense can over | 
make a killing. Opportunity screams waist 
at you.” The 
“IT guess she’s always on my deaf brays 
side,”’ said Amos. almos 
“When I grow up,” said Lydia, age 0 
suddenly, “I’m going to buy a ship it ove 
and sail to Africa and explore the cook 
jungles.” 
“T’'ll go with you, Lydia,” ez a 
claimed Levine, “hanged if I dont 
get some Indian lands,’’’ mused the 
and go right along with you.” 
“Mr. Marshall says ‘like Hell you'll 
get some Indian lands,” mused the 
child 
Both men exclaimed together, 
“What!” 
Lydia was confused but repeated 
her conversation with Marshall. 
“So that's the way the wind 
blows,” said Levine. 
“You don’t think for a_ minute 
there’s a banker in town without one 
hand on the reservation,” said Amos. 
“Lydia, you’re old enough now not 
to repeat conversations you hear at 
home. Don’t you ever tell! anybody 
the things you hear me and Mr. 
Levine talk over. Understand? 
sharply. : 
“Yes, Daddy,” murmured Lydia, 
flushing painfully. : 
“You don’t have to jaw the child f 
that way, Amos.” Levine's voice \g 
was impatient. “Just explain things 
to her. Why do you want to humil- 
iate her?” Re, 
Patience is a Big Asset for a Fisherman Amos gave a short laugh. “Takes 
a bachelor to bring up kids. Rua 
surrey stopped at the gate. Little little beggar snub-nosed against the oe See She's a grow? 
Patience, in a red coat, rolled to her Window of a French pastry shop. up lady in @isguise,” said Levin, 
feet. She had been collecting peb- John Levine came home _ with ‘ ; y ae “massed and 
: : 7 eatching her hand as she passed 
bles from the gravel walk. Amos that night to supper. Amos drawing her to him “Good night, 
“Mardy!” she screamed. “Baby's felt safe about an unexpected guest young Lydia! If you were ten yeals 
Mardy and started down the walk on Saturday nights for there was al- older and I were ten years 
to meet Margery and her father. ways a pot of baked beans, at the younser—" 
“Darn it,” said Lydia to herself. baking of which Lizzie was a master ~* => : a aar-dimmed 
“ ' : : - Lydia smiled through teal 
Hello, Marg! How de do, Mr Mar- hand, and there were always biscuits. oyeg “We'd travel!” she said. 
shall.” Lydia was expert at making these. 5 ia ¢ atinued.] 
“Well! Well!’ Dave Marshall lifted She had taken of late to practising [To Be Continued. 
the tails of his light overcoat and sat with her mother’s old cook book and whacee 
down on the steps. “Gone into house Amos felt as if he ‘Were getting a Little Robert, says an exc a 
building, eh, Lydia? Did you do it mew lease of gastronomic life. rushed into the kitchen one ee ie 
yourself? Gee! that's not such a “Well,” said Levine,- after supper asked his mother what kind of P 
bad job.” was finished, the baby was asleep and She was making. de: gil J 
Lydia had the aptitude of a boy for Lydia was established with a copy of “Lemon meringue pie,” shé 
tools. On one end of the cracker box “The Water Babies” he had brought swered. . put 
was a V-shaped roof. There were her, “I had an interesting trip, this The little fellow disappeared, | ° Sj 
shelves within, making three week.” presently returned. “Mamma, ie’s 
floors, and Lydia was now hard at Amos tossed the bag of tebacco to asked, “what did you say 15 the © 
work with a chisel and jackknife Levine. “Where?” middle name?”—[Current Opinion 
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Hail, France! 


umme 


(Written by Mrs Peters, wife of Capt 


McClure Peters 





of the US train- 


puward ter being officially 
ing ship Adame. ch in a — France 
eer only son, B. M. Peters, dr, first 
CK op of tenant Company H, 16th U 8 Infan- 
ation, 4 Out of a mother’s heart, expressed 
: try. ery blood of her boy, these lines 
hee! in the ‘pe read at every observance to- 
here's should De tly 14, of the French national 
'SSippj weny. They thrill reader and listener 
Wenty howrouse the most whole-souled sacri- 
ere?” we to win the victory of right over 
; Just might.—Editor.] 
tip, : Teg ne! 
7 Re  — sg trough undaunted years, 
| og 
Bent’y Hast oot of thy sons for bread, 
z Uess, and drunk their blood for wine— 
The Yet, spite of costs, iy 
the Guardest the Holy ra 
-" Mankind 
con. Leve of Man) 
Hail, France- 
mm Hail to thee, land of France, 
And hail again! — 
eye For from this day | 
Not only art — France, 
= our —A ‘= ‘now thine own for ever- 
the mbeir blood will speed thy harvests, 
“Has And flow Within thy veins; 
arise, oh, sister, from that gacred board 
| the Where thou hast tasted of our brea 
> her and wine. : b te eur sens— 
1. Blood-kin ane mot ern o ur 
that Hail to thee, land of France: 
. Clothes Economy 
FAITH WAVEBLY 
Mrs Powell had brought her knit- 
aybe ling over for the afternoon, and, as 
1 usual, the leading subject of conver- 
eral sation was conservation. Just then it 
‘ happened to be clothes conservation, 
.~ for spring had brought a sudden re- 
It alization of the fact that little girls 
. out-grow their summer dresses during 
rour the months when wools are prefer- 
able, and that a gown remembered 
for as blue was really a somewhat faded 
apology for that color when taken 
are, from the back hook in the closet. 
mt “Lengthening skirts of the kind that 
0 are fastened to waists, used to be one 
ro of my troubles,” gasped Mrs Porvell, 
al “Then someone told me to rip the 
her waist at the shoulder seam, set in a 
ich strap about 4 inches long and_ the 
the width of the shoulder. This lengthens 
und the waist, allows the slipping down of 
the skirt, and the result is much more 
rou satisfactory than when a hem is 
ind ripped out and the garment faced. 
ear Little stockings that have been worn 
at the knees when cut down and 
n't hemmed make ideal short hose for 
All summer wear, and a worn-out shirt of 
ur father's, if of fine material, can be cut 
an over into an ideal guimpe or _ short 
ms waist for little daughter. 
The question of ginghams, cham- 
pat brays and lawns that have faded, is 
almost as simple. Purchase a pack- 
ia, age of any good dye, put one-fourth of 
Lip it over the stove in hot water and 
he cook exactly as if you were going to 
X- 
n't 
he 
ll 
he 
eT, 
od 
ad 
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No 8897—From Gingham 
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dye a garment with it. After cooking, 
according to directions, bottle and set 
away. Every time you wash the 
faded garment add a teaspoonful or 
even more of the dye to the rinsing 
water, and it will look like new. This 
is a slight expense, as a package of 
blue for blue gowns, one of pink for 
Pink ones and possibly a lavender 
and yellow are sufficient for the or- 
dinary family. 

“How do you keep lawns from Be- 
ing wispy,” I asked, “without having 
them of that dreadful, just starched 
appearance, which is just as bad?” 

“Easily, my dear,” replied my neigh- 
bor. “On Sunday save your potato 
waiter, strain it through a fine sieve, 
and after the final rinsing wring the 
garment out of the potato water, be- 
ing careless enough not to wring it 
too dry. It will then have just the 
right ‘body’ without the starched look 
you “deplore.” 

“How I wish I could tell you some- 
thing useful,” I said, “but you seem 
to know everything.” 


“No, I don't,” she laughed, “I’ve 
often wondered why when I have 
made up shrunken linen goods my 


thread always puckers the seams after 


the first washing, and yours. never 
seems to.”’ 

“That's easy,” I explained, “I 
Nearly always shrink white thread 


before using it, and I always shrink 
the linen color that I use in sewing 
Shrunken goods. It is so easily done, 
when I am cooking potatoes I set the 
Steamer over the Kettle and in it I put 
my spools<of thread. The hot steam 
shrinks quite as well as water would. 
In fact, if I have a small piece of 
goods, which I ‘wish to shrink in a 
hurry I follow the same plan and find 
that it dries quickly, and is quite as 
thoroughly shrunken.” 


Safety ‘ 
L. M. THORNTON 

Safety is the important thing in 
traveling by auto and the great fear 
which every car owner has is that he 
may strike and injure someone, yet 
careless driving is too often the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Every member of the family should 
encourage the driver of the car to at- 
tend to the one task of watching his 
road and his car. Don’t put the guest 
in the front seat because “John” can 
point out to her the places of interest 
along the way. Don’t let the mis- 
chievous four-year-old claim the same 
privilege. When “John” is running at 
30 miles over a particularly smooth 
piece of road he can’t suddenly take 
his hand from the steering wheel to 
grasp Little John, who takes a notion 
to hang his head and as much of his 
body as possible over the side of the 
ear. When a bad bit of road is en- 
counters< or a “pocket” taxes the skill 








of the driver do no offer advice. Ad- 
vice is confusing and “back sat”’ driv- 
ing never a success. Don’t give the 
driver of a car the idea that he must 
look around occasionally to see that 
you are all right. If you need such at- 
tention then you are too fragile to 
motor and should have remained at 
hone. If you are a male member of 
the family or a guest don’t ask the 
man driving the car for a light. Strike 
a match or wait until a tire blows out. 

Every man who drives a car wants 
to be a careful driver. Too often his 
family won’t let him. 

Gasoline, a good car in good condi- 
tion and a driver are the essentials for 
a safe and pleasant trip. Don’t think 
you can use the gasoline to wet down 
the dust in the road, borrow the steer- 
ing wheel for a plaything for the 
baby or engross the attention of the 
driver and be held blameless if an 
accident occurs. 

[Recently, I was told by a friend, of 
some of the questions and problems in 
running an auto which a chauffeur 
must be able to answer and to dem- 
onstrate before he is granted a license. 
He said sometimes, as a test, the ex- 
aminer would call the attention of 
the applicant perhaps to some pretty 
girl on the street when the traffic was 
congested. If the applicant looked 
away at such a crucial moment from 
the road in front the license was re- 
fused.—H. E.] 


Four Summer Dresses 


Gingham, voile and all the cotton 
fabrics will make up with these new 
patterns most attractively. 


No 8892—Suspender Style 

Two kinds of voile, or taffeta and 
organdie, may be combined to make 
this delightful afternoon dress. No 
8892 features the well-liked suspender 
style. The overblouse is cut in shal- 
low pointed outline, and straight sus- 
penders of the material are attached 
at the points. The three-gored skirt 
closes at center front and is softly 
gathered all around the slightly 
raised waistline. A wide draped 
girdle finishes the waistline. The waist 
which is worn with the dress is very 


sheer and forms an attractive con- 
trast. The pretty sleeves are caught 
below the elbows with straps. The 
ladies’ dress pattern No 8892 is cut 


in 5 sizes—36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 


bust measure. Width at lower edge 
is 2% yards. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 3% yards 36-inch, and 1% 


yards 5-inch ribbon for girdle. 
No 8909—Ladies’ Maternity Dress 


This dress is graceful as well as 
comfortable, and its simple ityle 
makes it quite inconspicuous. It will 
make up very attractively in a dark 
colored summer foulard or India silk, 
with fichu collar of mull or organdie, 
with a fine lace edging. The waist is 
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softly gathered at the shoulders at 
front and back. The surplice closing 
allews room to let out the dress. The 
fichu collar is draped to the waist- 
line. The three-gored skirt is gath- 
ered at the regulation waistline and 
measures 24% yards at the lower edge. 
The ladies’ maternity dress No 8909 is 
cut in 5 sizes—36, 3S, 40, 42 and 44 
measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 5% yards 36-inch, with 
% yard 18-inch white material, 1% 
yards insertion and 2% yards edging 
for collar, and 1 yard 20-inch silk 
for turnover cuffs and sash. 
No 8897—Conservation Dress 


The latest styles are all being de- 
signed with the thought of conserving 
materials as much as possible, and for 
this reason the simple, straight mod- 
els are most in evidence. No 8897 re- 
quires a very small amount of ma- 
terial. The waist is in overblouse ef- 
fect and it is worn over a fitted un- 
derwaist to which the skirt is at- 
tached. The fronts of the waist are 
erossed in surplice effect, and the 
‘sides are drawn toward the under- 
arms to meet the back, which ex- 
tends around to the front in points. 
The irregular collar is new and very 
effective. The four-gored skirt has a 
fancy panel at the front. The ladies’ 
dress attern No SS97 is cut in 5 sizes, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Width at lower edge is 1% 
yards. The 36-inch size requires 4 
yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 54-inch, 
with % yard 27-inch contrasting ma- 
terial, and 1 yard lining. 

No 8891—House Dress 


inches bust 


Crisp armi cool and very practical 
is this house dress, No S891. The 
simple waist is in shirtwaist style, 


with closing at center front and gath- 
ering at the shoulders. The sleeves 
as shown on the figure are a sensible 
length for this kind of dress, but if 
desired the full length may be used. 
Neat cuffs in a fancy outline finish 
the sleeves, and the attractive collar 
corresponds. The three-gored skirt 
has a tuck at center front and is gath- 
ered all around to the slightly raised 
waistline. The large. pockets are cut 
in fancy shape. The ladies’ house 
dress pattern No 8891 is cut in 5 sizes, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Width lower edge of 
skirt is 2% yards. The 36-inch size 
requires 4% yards 36-inch, with % 
yard 36-inch contrasting material and 
2% yards ruffling. 
Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 


Order by number from our pattern 
department, care of this paper, Be 
sure to state size. 


at 


Barley Ginger Snaps 
One-half cup fat (drippings or cot- 
tonseed oil), 1 teaspoon soda, % cup 
boiling water. Barley flour to roll 
out. One cup molasses, 1 teaspoon 
ginger, 4 teaspoon salt. 
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Noe 8892—Suspender Effect 








No 8891—Simple but Good Style 
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No 8909—Graceful and Cool 
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Neighborhood Co- = 
operation : 


Rural District Nursing 
KATHERINE R. SHERK-COWELL, M D 


HE purpose of this article is to 

state the benefits to be derived 

from rural district nursing, and 
to encourage the establishment of 
visiting nurses in other communities, 
just as we have seen the advantages 
to be enjoyed from having one in our 
own village and outlying districts in 
the Cumberland valley. 

We have had a visiting nurse here 
in Huntsdale, Pa, for more than four 
years, whose work has peen made 
possible through the generosity of a 
friend who wished to do something for 
the good of the community. Of 
course, any locality might have the 
advantage of such a convenience, 
where by private or public subscrip- 
tion suflicitnt funds could be obtained 
to pay the nurse’s salary. 

The idea of the lady to whom we 
are indebted for the nurse’s services 
was to have some one to care for the 
physicians’ patients, assist them in ob- 
stetrical and other cases, and to 
minister to the afilicted, her work to 
be extended within as large a radius 
as possible. Accordingly, she invited 
11 women from various sections of the 
locality to her home and explained 
her purpose to them. The association 
board of 12 directors was organized 
and plans set afoot for commencing 
the work. While in the beginning the 
newness of the work made it impos- 


also in deserving charity cases. Two 
cripples were sent to an orthopedic 
surgeon in one of our large cities, 
where they were both greatly bene- 
fited by appropriate treatment. One, 
a little boy with tuberculosis of the 
spine, was fitted with a brace, and the 
other, a girl with a deformity from in- 
fantile paralysis, was operated on and 
was subsequently fitted with a brace. 

The nurse may be employed by any 
doctor treating cases in her territory, 
for medical, obstetrical, or minor sur- 
gical work, and in case of dire ne- 
cessity she is equipped for major sur- 
gical work. She also accompanies 
the school examining physician on his 
visits and follows up cases needing 
treatment, taking the children to ap- 
propriate piaces for dental or other 
work when the parents so desire. 

In a general way the work has been 
uphill. At first there were days and 
weeks when the nurse had little or 
nothing to do. ‘To introduce her the 
association had circulars printed and 
distributed them to those whom it 
thought would be interested, and one 
was sent to each of the doctors of the 
territory, with a personal letter from 
the local physician urging him to 
avail himself of the nurse’s services, 
and gradually her introduction into 
family after family led to her em- 
ployment by a great many of the resi- 
dents of the community. 

Of course, to a great extent the de- 
gree of success in such a work de- 
pends largely on the personality of 
the nurse, her general adaptability, 
and physical and mental ability, and 
her willingness to enter into the spirit 
of the work. We have been greatly 
handicapped by poor train service and 
lack of trolleys, but whenever possible 
the families employing the nurse are 

expected to 











provide a 
means of 
c onveyance. 
When she is 
with families 
too poor to 
provide the 


food r e- 
quired, or 
where the 
sanitary con- 
ditions are 


doubtful, the 
a s sociation 
assumes the 
burden of 
footing her 
board bill at 
a hotel if 
there 
pens to be 
one near by, 
or to aneigh- 
boring farm- 
er; it also 
provides as- 
sistance in 
the form of 
second hurse 
when neces- 
sary. So well 
has this gift 
been received 
by our com- 
munity, that 
this fall a 








Nurse’s Home at Huntington, Pennsylvania 


sible to forsee a detinite outline for 
its management, the above mentioned 
plan has dominated it. For instance, 
the board soon found that to make 
Only short daily visits as in city dis- 
trict nursing, was not practical, and 
as the number of patients needing 
care at the same time is not usually 
great, the nurce frequently remains at 
the -house of i very ill patient for 


days, leaving when necessary for ashort 


time daily to ~isit other cases, and 
then returning to spend the balance 
of the day and night. It is a great 
comfort, in cases of critical illness, to 
those living on a farm somewhat 
isolated from other farmhouses, and 
often a great distance from the doc- 
tor, to know that a trained individual 
is in the home, able to recognize dan- 
gerous symptoms and capable of act- 
ing until the physician arrives. 

With us such service may be had 
for less than the price of ordinary 
practical nursing by those able to pay 
for it, and for the asking by those 
unable to pay. The regular charges 
are $1 a day, $1 fot assisting physician 
with an operation and 2 cents a visit. 
The money collected in fees is used 
for furthering the work. One channel 


of usefulness consists of the upkeep 


of a loan closet containing articles 
helpful in the sick room, and from 
time to time the list is increased as 
new needs arise, or friends contribute 
to it. There are hot water bags, ice 
caps, air cushions, a stomach pump, 
bed pans, urinals, rubber sheets, linen 
sheets, sterile towels, bandages and 
invalid chair, 
besides baby scales, layettg patterns, 
etc. These articles are loaned with 
the single requirement that they are 
to be returned in good condition, after 


which the nurse sterilizes or disinfects 


them and returns them to the closet. 
Frequently small sums are contributed 
upon the return of an article for the 
upkeep of the closet. The nurse usu- 


ally has on hand a few medicine drop- 
pers, baby syringes, breast pumps, etc. 


The association has used the funds 


These conditions are much more easy 


At least three pints of urine should be 
passed every twenty-four hours. 


amined every month at first and every 


this department live where this is 
see that the measurement does not fall 


hours. 
ance is not available, try to increase 
the amount by drinking more fluid and 
stop all meat, living very largely up- 
on milk. 
low during 
pregnancy in any case. 


home was 
erected for 
the nurse 
and her family, which makes us feel 
that the work is now organized on a 
permanent basis. No doubt as time 
goes on we shall be able to reach out 
in new directions; so far we have had 
but few lectures on public health and 
child welfare, etc, but we hope to do 
more along this line in the near future. 





How to Avoid Complications 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

AST week’s article gave the fun- 

| damental directions for avoid- 
ing many of the complications 

that sometimes trouble a pregnant 
woman. Of course, pregnancy is a 
natural condition; there is nothing ab- 
normal about it, like an illness, for in- 
stance, and many and many a woman 
goes through the entire period with 
very little ill-feeling of any _ sort. 
Others are not so healthy at 
the start, and on that account, or 
for other reasons, have more or less 
discomfort all the way along, some- 
times amounting to real sickness. 


to avoid than to cure, and by follow- 
ing the drections given, this can often 
be done. 

Great strain is put upon the kidneys 
during these nine months, and much 
water-drinking is the best help here. 


If it 
ean be done, the urine should be ex- 
two weeks during the last six weeks. 
I realize that very many readers of 


practically impossible. In such cases 


below three pints in each twenty-four 
If it does, and medical assist- 


This is good advice to fol- 
the last few weeks of 
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ed by careful diet, avoiding fats, as 
was described last week. If this does 
not prevent it, eat a dry cracker or a 
bit of toast before getting out of bed 
in the morning. Do this without tak- 
ing any liquid with it. Another meth- 
od, sometimes very useful, is to drink 
a small eup of black coffee, without 
milk or sugar, before rising. Also eat 
six small meals each day instead of 
eating at three meals, having the last 
meal very light indeed. 

Varicose veins are a somewhat fre- 
quent trouble with pregnant women, 
especialy those of heavy build. Avoid 
this condition by sitting or lying down 
a few minutes very often. When sit- 
ting, put the feet on a stool or ina 
chair to relieve the pressure of blood 
in the legs. If varicose veins appear 
and persist, wind the legs with a bias 
strip of thin flannel about three inches 
wide and eight yards long (if pieced, 
sew the ends flat), beginning at the 
toes, leaving toes and heel uncovered, 
and winding high enough to cover the 
veins that are swollen. 

Hemorrhoids or piles are caused by 
the same condition as varicose veins, 
that is, too much blood in one spot, 
held there by pressure on the blood- 
vessels, but the great underlying 
cause of piles is not pregnancy but 
constipation. This is one of the rea- 
sons why it is of the very greatest im- 
portance that the prgenant woman 
should not become constipated. If 
piles do occur during pregnancy, they 
are apt to be troublesome afterward 
until they are cut away. No effort is 
too much to secure by laxative diet 
free and regular bowel-movements at 
this time, 

“Marking.” It is very sad to know 
that you are writing what most of 
your readers will regard as either lack 
of knowledge or deliberate untruth, 
yet I am about to do that very thing, 
risking all my medical reputation with 
you, as it may. Babies are not 
“marked” by things that happen to 
the mother, nor by sights which she 
sees, nor by unpleasant events of 
which she hears. 











You do not believe that, 
And most married women over 4 
have at their tongue’s end at least 
a dozen stories which they can tell 
prove the contrary. Suppose we ap to 
it out a bit, considering first the pee 


abilities that events Surrounding the 


mother may mark the child. 

Among the millions of chil 
into the world in any given — bora 
very few have blemishes or any of te 
things commonly known as “mark. 
ing,” yet nearly every pregnant wor. 
an sees or hears or experiences ptn4 
thing during her pregnancy that wou 
mark the child if such could be done 
Furthermore, a very great number . 
women do not know that they aw 
pregnant until after the first Pan. 
months are past, and it is now knoen 
that the form of the child is fixeq by 
that time and nothing that occury 
later can affect it in that way. 

As to the possibilities, there are 
none. Science has now shown us that 
it is impossible for the mental im. 
pressions of the mother to affect the 
child because none of the blood of the 
mother can enter the child, so that 
even if blood carried impressions jy 
some mysterious way, they could not 
reach the child by that route. Ther 
are no nervous communications pe. 
tween mother and child so far a3 
known. There is, therefore, no pos. 
sible way in which the child can be 
“marked” by the mental experiences 
of the mother. 

The child can be directly affecteg 
by the mother in the matter of nutri- 
tion, however, and no doubt many 
thin, puny, crying little mortals spend 
the first weeks of life in wretchedness 
because the mothers did not properly 
attend to their own health and to ce. 
curing a good bodily condition for 
themselves and thus for their babies 
No time spent by an expectant mother 
in taking the utmost care of her 
health is spent selfishly, but on the 
contrary this is one of the highest 
forms of unselfishness. 





The shortest answer is doing. 
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“A Dip and It’s Done” 
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That’s one 
reason why § 
you will pre- & 
fer the Bab- 
bitt way of & 
peeling 
peaches, & 
pears and 


plums for 


preserving. 











Besides the time and labor saved, the Babbitt way : 
also preserves the best flavored part of the fruit — that 
next the skin. And it’s soeasy! You simply dip the fruit 


in a hot solution of Babbitt’s 


Concentrated Lye and all the 


skin comes off, leaving the whole perfect fruit. This is the 


way the big California fruit canners peel fruit. 
U. S. Board of Food Inspection also approves it. 


The 
Has 


no effect on quality or flavor. 


Read the directions carefully. Then geta 
can of Babbitt’s Lye at your dealer’s and test 
this easy way. Write for booklet. 
many other household uses for Babbitt’s Lye. 


It gives 





DIRECTIONS :—To 9 gallons of water 


ounce of alum. 


De ag 


two minutes. Rinse thoroughly in cold 
all the skin will come off. 





can of Babbitt’s Concentrated Lye) and half an 
(For small quantities of fruit use 
one gallon of water, 4 tablespoons Babbitt’s and 
a a pinch of alum.) Place fruitin a wire basket or 
9. thin cloth and suspend in the boiling solution for 


ABBA 


CONCENTRATS 
3) 


add half a 


water and 








2 B.T. BABBITT, Inc., 11 Broadway 


= New York, N. Y. 
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The morning sickness may be avoid- 





Dry Your Fruits and Vegetables 
on the economical, time-tried 
“GRANGER EVAPORATOR ” 
Wholesome and delicious. No sugar, no jars, 
no . Th is in 2 dorsed by 
U 8. Government. Send $6 today, check or 
money order; satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Write for Bookiet G on evaporating. 

“Save the 

GRANGE Waste and 
SALES 

ASSO. 


Lafayette 
Bidg. 


















Philadelphia 
Penna. 











Clear Your Skin 
While YouSleep ¢°® - <x 
with Cuticura /)—-—— 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment % £50, Taleum 2 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. F, Boston. 

























For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisa@ 


do yout, 
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ge Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
‘Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
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Buying a Farm 


advisable for me to buy 














it be 4 
Would it stock? I see you think farm- 
a farm» nontinue to be a good business 
jng W! ‘years after the war closes. 


for several 
Can 5 Sve some dividend earning 
aol FS but it is tied up so that 
Pye only the income.—[M. E. c 

If you have had experience in farm- 
ing it will pay you to look out for a 
ood opportunity to buy @ good farm. 
° you lack such experience, we sug- 
eest that you first work out fora year 
with some practical farmer, master all 
ioe business and then if you are still 
satisfied with it, buy a place of your 
own, You could borrow not to exceed 
one-half the fair value of the land 
‘ius 20% of the value of the buildings 
33-year mortgage at 514% through 
the federal farm loan system. Should 
money become cheaper later on, you 
could refund your mortgage at a low- 


er rate. 


borrow money to buy a 





Appreciative Words 


« to thank you for col- 


Tam wr 
lecting my claim against the Ameri- 
can express for $12.60 for eggs lost in 
transit. The company would not pay 
eay attent to me. I am glad that 
I am a pat of American Agricul- 

rist which has thus rendered me 


tu 
such valuable service.—I[F. G. Bacon, 
Honeoye, N Y. 





I received the check in full pay- 
ment for my claim against American 
express for eggs damaged in transit. 


I cannot thank you enough for this 
service. I will always speak a good 
word for American Agriculturist.—[F. 
W. Dougherty, Wysox, Pa. 


Received check in full from Amer- 





ican express for butter lost in transit, 
and I thank you very much for your 
service.—[Charles Hunt, Delphi, N Y. 


IT received $18.10 from American ex- 
press for case of eggs lost in transit. 
I wish to thank you, and I think 
Orange Judd Service Bureau has won- 


derful succes in adjusting such mat- 
ters. I am very much pleased with 
American Agriculturist.—[A. McMor- 
an, Ulster, Pa 

I reccived check from American ex- 


press and thank 
Pureau very much 


Orange Judd Service 
for service ren- 








dered. I wish you the best of success 
in services you are rendering your 
subscribers along this line.—[{F. S. 
Wright, Worcester, N Y. 

We received check from Riley- 


Schuber-Grossman company, Chicazo, 


Ill. We thank Orange Judd Service 
Bureau very much for its kind assist- 


ance in this matter.—f[Mrs J. C. Wise, 
Ansonville, Pa. 

I received $13.11 from Adams ex- 
Press for egzs damaged in transit. 
Many thanks to Orange Judd Service 
Bureau for obtaining this for me, as 





I could get no reply from express 
tompany.—[Stanley Cole, Earlville, 
N Y, 

T have received payment in full 


$2.02 from National express company 
for eggs shipped eight months ago 
and damaged in transit, and thank 
Orange Judd Service Bureau for fix- 
ing this matter.—{H. Sidney, Scho- 
harie, N Y, 





[ received payment from Myer Re 


and company for peppers and am very 





eraterul to get what I did. Am con- 
— that I have Orange Judd 
“ec Burean to thank for this set- 
ement.—[J P. Brower, Key 
Port, N J. 

. h ve received your letter with 
leck inclosed for $10.35 from Adams 
express for 


and neve, ne shipped a year ago 

Judd on ceived. I thank Orange 

MF Service Bureau very much.—[E. 
» Hedges, Sagaponack, N Y. 





I consider your Service Bureau the 
aa _ ever Knew, for, after writing 
ee in vain to that firm, im- 
om gal on your taking up the 
oy received my check in full. TI 

S2 to thank you, and I hope to help 


becoming a subscriber. 


fA. 

SATISFACTION 
IM0HTR KM AAR 
you to boom Orange Judd Service Bu- 


reau.—{W. B. Gaylord, Smithville, 


Ww YF. 


Postal fraud order has been issued 
against the following: The last chance 
medicine company and Dr C. Frank 
Jones, president, at 15021. Third ave- 
nue, Birmingham, Ala. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


re 





: Farm Labor 
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The Government Program 

The United States Employment 
Service is gradually extending its 
scope in the purpose to distribute 
both common and skilled labor where 
most needed; not only in making 
munitions, building ships, etc., but 
also in caring for and harvesting 
crops. Four cardinal principles in 
the program of the employment ser- 
vice are Outlined by the president in 
a statement recently issued. 

1. War work must have men at 
any cost. 

2. Withdrawals of workers from 
non-essential industries for war 
industries will be equalized. 

3. The volanteer principles will 
be followed in dealing with the in- 
dividual worker. 

4. Only fit men will be 
war industries. 

After August 1 the employment ser- 
vice is to have exclusive control over 
finding and placing common labor in 
war industries. Non-essential manu- 
facturers, farmers and war manufac- 
turers with less than lt) workers and 


sent to 


the transportation industry for th 
time being are not included in the 
prohibition against private recruiting. 
The employment service is utilizing 
the first half of July to perfect its 


machinery. 

Farmers are to be regarded as one 
of the of the essential pro- 
ducers secure the benefits of the 
service. No longer may shipyard or 
munitions factory take men from an 
equally essential enterprise. In many 
sections farms have been swept bare 
of labor by private recruiting agents. 
This practice will be ended, and this 
year agents will be prevented from 
going on farms and taking away har- 
vest labor at a time it is most needed. 
This announcement is of greatest im- 
pertance and satisfaction to farmers. 

Realizing the vital necessity of the 
wisest distribution of labor the pres- 
ident appeals to the country and 
urges all employers engaged in war 
work to refrain, beginning August 1, 
from recruiting unskiiied labor in any 
manner except through the central 
agency of the United States employ- 
ment service, department of laber. 
A considerable number of names and 
addresses have been already printed 
in these pages pertaining to district 
superintendents and state directors. 
United States employment service 
headquarters is at 916 Itth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. A detailed list 
may be secured by writing. 


Ciasses 


to 


Belongs to Cemetery 

When a person purchased a farm 
about 49 years ago, there was a ceme- 
tery in center of same, which had not 
been used for many years. Represen- 
tatives of the original owners of the 
eemetery had the land surveyed. and 
find it considerably larger than what 
was inclosed within the fence. Has the 
owner of the farm a good title to all 
land outside of the fence?—{J Dh Wr 
Pennsylvania. 

Probably not. If survey is correct 
then the original owner must have 
had a good title to the larger tract. 
A person can acquire title to land by 
use, but such use must be adverse to 
that of the owner. A title claimed to 
have been acquired in that manner is 
liable to be questioned at any time 
until finally settled by the court, 
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Yourself, It's Cheaper 











Save Money and Hard Work 


And serve your country by saving coal. 


Use a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, with the long 
blue chimney. You get gas stove comfort—clean, intense 


heat; no fuel wasted; no soot or odor. No coal, wood or 
ashes to add to your hard work. 


The New Perfection lights and heats instantly—gives de- 
pendable flame for every cooking need. 3,000,000 now 
in use. 

Made in I, 2, 3, 4-burner sizes, with or without cabinet top- 


Ask your dealer about the New Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater and New Perfection Ovens—none better. 


Use SO-CO-NY Kerosene—Inexpensive. 
where. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


Principal Offices 
New York Albany 
Buffalo Boston 


NEW PERFECTION 


OIL COOK, STOVES 


On sale every- 








STANDARD OILCOZ NY. 














DOESN'T COST MUCH 








Don't Wait for ‘‘The 
Threshers” — Do It Capacities from 20 to 


{20 bushels per hour 





Py There's your thresher. 




















it will save 





















you the inconvenience ef waiting for ““Threshers’ to come to your farm. [It 
y d peas and grass seed and they do your work quickly, cleanly 
and Saw Machines A.W.GRAY’S SONS, 26 SOUTH St, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
+, and sizes in the famous line of 
Catalog. We aay, all the freight | 
ed on 
rid- 


doesn't take up much room and it’s made to do good work. We would | 
For 75 years we've been making a Thresher for every require 
Threshers. Horse and cheaply. Before buying a thresher read our story, Cata- 
4 
Delivered y.. FREE | 
ive You | 
een oa tyfes,colorn | 
mate .. $8 / “RANGER” bicycies, shown in | 
=! ae 
“abe from Chicago to your town. | 
ne the bicycle you select, actual 


Even with a small acréage of grain, this is just the thing for you. 
te pt like to tell you all 
about it—it’s a time and money saver for you. 
ment. They handle rye, wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, beans, 
Powers. Gasoline Engines log free. Write for it to-day 
our choice of 44 s' 
‘ full color in the big new Free | * : > “ 
Dave Free Triakti"=: For Your Empty Bags WERTHAN 
ays Fee Don’t throw away asingle bag— PAY 
Dad are - 
, i in your own town for s 
month. Do not un 


they’re'worth money to you. es 
"way up new. © in on all you have. 







HIGHE S 
PRICES 


FOr 


EMpT 
BAGS 


But be sure you get our prices before 
. ws sella sirgie one. We guarantec most 
ie if 


ne 
4 every time. W 
| Freight pai 
Wert . Find out what reul 
| tion is. Write quick, stating what you 
} Address 


have. 
WERTHAN BAG CO. 
§5 Dock St. St. Louis, ie 












I will gladly send you a pair of NATIONAL FARM SHOES to try on and inspect. They are 
powerfully built, full of solid wear. Tha uppers are selected leather stock, easy as velvet on tender 
fest. (Customers write that the ‘Indestructo’’ double leather sole Don’t trouble 






wears six months. 











about making. out your check. Simply fill in coupon. Do not pay for shoes till they arrive. They 
will cane at once DIRECT TO YOU from the Shoo Market of the Tae. That . why the price - 
only $3.25. Slip these wonderful shoes on in your own home. Fee! how soft anc 
BROAD AND COMFORTABLE easy they are! Why pay $5 or more? If these shves aren’t the greatest bargain 
you ever saw. send them back and I'll retum your money at once. YOU are the 


Judge and Jury of their Style, Comfort and Quality Use the Coupon today. 
Get your pair of these wonderful shoes while this special offer holds goed! 
Feet esee esses sees sess esses 
SEND > + PETER TURCHON, 3! Beach St., Boston, Mass. 
only the cou- @ Dear Sir: Send me pair of National Farm shoes 
pon, no mon- g Prepaid. I will pay only $5.25 on arrival and examine 
é them carefully. Uf I am not satisfied im every way. 








+ a Si will return them and you will refund my money. 
splendid shces a $ 
to you, pre- & Wid ciceaiinn OO icacstes 
Bisck or Tae paid. 5 
all = Name rrr rrrrr rrr Tet t tte t tt tree eee ~< 
Peter Tuvchen, OS Seow 9. Boston BD AGEEED  ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscsessvcseses coed 
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the car owner who keeps a careful 
record of first cost, cost of each mile 
of wear, and the fza/ cost, is bound 
to recognize the truth in the uni- 
versal judgment of Fisk users— 
that tire value, mileage and anti- 
skid protection, as standardized by 


the good old reliable 








1S 


‘ 
af 


FISK NON-SKID® 


is the greatest that money can buy 
—consistently dependable, always. 





Sold by your 
Home Dealer 
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